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AT MY DOOR. 





BY T. F. R. 





Weird and gaunt are the swaying branches 
Of the leafless trees on the bill, 

And the frost bath woven its tracery 
On the sedges beside the rill; 

From the forest have flown its songsters, 
Their minstrelsy no more 

Greets the rosy dawn's uprising 
As lope my cottage door. 


in the warmest nook of the barn-eaves 
Bit the swift- winged dove and mate, 
Talking and nodding as gravely 
As sages O'er matters of state; 
Aud the sheltered kine are munching 
In yon shed their autumn store— 
How the dawn-lit rafters glisten 
Seen from my cottage door! 


No longer ts heard from yonder branch 
The robin’s sweet roundelay; 
E'en the swallows that housed in my chimney 
Have ceased their noisy play. | 
soon his white robe, ample and spotiess, j 
King Winter shail fllng o'er | 
The desolate, barren landscape, j 
Ontside my cottage door. j 
| 


W ben the gathering shades of evening 
Rob the day of golden light, 

And brightly o’er fleld and mountain 
Rises Luna, queen of the night, 

I muse over joys departed, 
And friends that Lave gone before, 

And woucer when I, like the year, shall fade, 
And be borne from my cootage door. 


| 


Andas lam waftei by memory 
Up Time's ever-flowing stream, 
Not sombre all, like the fleids without, | 
Are the scenes of my waking dream. 
Oft, too, I seem to eatch a glimpse 
Of that bright and sinless shore 
W here summer and roses never fade, 
Far beyond my cottage door. 
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CHAPTER VIIL.—(Contrrvmp. ) 
a begin it like a fairy story,” re- 


plied Eadaile, laughing. “Once upon 

a time—the time was wheo Clive 
was conquering India, and my namesake 
Captain Derek Esdaile, had iefia young 
bride in Engiand and joined Clive My 
sdventurous ancestor penetrated—how, 
history leaves inthe dark—to Burmab, 
with only a few followera 

“1 suppose there was a iull in the fight 
ing, or perbaps he was sent on some secret 
and dangerous mission. But, whatever 
the reason, certain it is ne was in Burmsh. | 
Weil, there reigned over Burmab at that | 
time a wise and pious king, who, when 
My Damesake came to the city, was dying 
of some mysterious disease. 

“The whole country was in lamentation, 
prayers were continuously offered up to 
the great Buddhaon behalfof the king, 
gifts were laid in the temple, and the aa 
ive physicians trembied for their lives, 
when thia stranger from a far climeé said, 
‘Take me to the king; I can cure him! So 
they took him, thinking hima heavenly 
messenger from the Lord Buddha 

“He chose his attendants, and shut out 
6very one else from the king’s chamber, 


and nursed him dayand night. On the 
Sséventh day—it is always the seventh day 
n fairy stories, Teresita —the stranger came 
forth on the great steps of the palace, lead 
Og the king by the hand, restored 
De@aith, 


‘The whole city seemed waiting, breath- 
‘688, in the narrow. streeta. And they fel! 
down upon their faces before the messen- 
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gor from Buddha and the king. The king 
asked the stranger what reward he would 
have. ‘None,’ said my namesake. 

Then the king took those glorious rubies 
from an attendant and gave them to the 


| stranger, and bade him keep them forever 
| im remembrance of those seven days and 
| the gratitude of the king whose life he 
| bad saved. 


“So my ancestors brought the jewels 
bome to his bride, and she wore them at 
the great ball that was given at Leigh’s 
Hollow in honor of his return. Think of 
it, Teresita! Gemeof fabulous age, that 
once were imbedded in a gorgeous Indian 
statue, flashing on the breast of an Eng- 


| ab girl as she danced in an English 


country house.” 
“and ever since the Esdaile brides have 


| always worn them,” said Teresa softly. 


“I like your story. Why sbouldn’t the 


|} stones be a talismen? Why shouldn't 


they, as tradition says they do, overcome 
misfortune ?”’ 

“Why should they, my sweet piece of 
romance ?’”’ 

“Aa if you didn’t think just as I do,” 
said the girl. ‘‘They were given in grati 
tude for an act of pure charity. Itis su- 
perstitious to believe that they might carry 
a blessing with them ?"’ 

“I'm afraid I am superstitious, if it 
comes to that,’’ replied Ksdaile gravely. 


| “I should be very sorry to lose the rubies 
|—that’s all I know. 


And now, dear, ! 
want to say something to you that!I don’t 


} think you will like as much as wy 
| story 


” 

Teresa looked surprised, but notat all 
dismayed. She bad experienced so many 
disagreeables in ber life that she was 
always prepared for them; it was the 





agreeabie things that were bard to under- . 


stanc. 


It was this knowledge that made Es — 


daile so especially bate the subject 
must speak about The girl’s quietness 
pained bim bitterly. 

“Ive nothing much, sweetheart,’ he 
said, drawing her to him careasingly— 


be | 


| plied—“I know you will. 


“only a wiah of mine I want you to yield | 


to ” 
“Bat of course I shali,’’ 
girl wonderingly—‘‘I always like it How 


interposed the | 


can thet be disagreeabie? Is is about Mrs. | 


Gifford? You don’tlike her; but then l 
dare say | am mistaken, and not you; you 
would know best.”’ 

Esdaile pressed bia lips to her forehead. 

“Then, my dariing,’’ he said, ‘you will 
not think me very bard if lask you, after 
we are married, from the very first w 
treat her as amere acquaintance, and to 
drop her gradually. | speak t© you now, 
‘eat you make her promises of friendship 
which it would be difficult to break. You 
haven't done so yet, have you?” 

“No, Derek; I shouldn’t promise any- 
thing to her without asking you. Burl 
didn’t think you would want me to drop 
her entirely.’’ 

“Because she has been kind to you?” 

“I think—at least, | fancy—her wotives 
may have been wmixed,’’ said the giri, 
“Though | didn’t think thatat the begin- 
ning. 1 had only a feeling (bat she wasn't 
sincere, and I never bave got fond of ber. 
But practically the result has been that she 
has done me a kindness.” 

“Which she couldn't help. She only 
really cared to get a bold on you and me” 
Teresa drew a long breath, and hid be 

finshed face against her lover's breast 


gir: ” I iré sincere nat re “4 
against 5ia he's ¥ 
aDe bad ne . © a ~~ 
thie man of the worid bad 

‘“Yoa weren't altogether happy w 
dearest, were you ?’’ said Kadaile gentiy 


“Not with her,’”’ she whispered 


“You see | made use of her,”’ be said, 
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*miling, “asshe did of me fhe knew 
that, I am certain. But she thought I 
couldn't manage to get rid of her, and that 
you would be softer than I, aad influence 
me Idon’tcare for the woman in the 
least—ehe ie vulgar and ill-bred; and | 
mistrust her. She ia, to me,one of the 
people of whom you expect anything—at 
least you are mot surprised at whatever 
you bear of them.”’ 

Teresa looked up with clear compre- 
bending eyes. 

‘You bave thought the same yourself,” 
be added, “and | bave put your thoughts 
into words for you ?"’ 

Her eyes fell, and the color came again 
into her cheeks, 

“Yea, she whispered. ‘But—why did 
she—bow could she—— Oh, Derek.” 

He understood her sensitive nature, and 
thought that perhaps, after ali, he had 
been too precipitate; but to have allowed 
her to become involved by making prom- 
ises which she could not be permitted to 
fulfill would have been cruel. 

In a few minutes she recovered herself. 
So tenderly soothed with such perfect 
sympathy, how could she be unhappy for 
tong? Esdaile said no more about Mra, 
Giflord—be knew there was no need. He 
told Teresa that another reason for his 
coming to ber was to say “Good-bye” till 
the day after to-morrow, as she must go 
down to night to Leigh’« Hollow. 

“I gave orders,”’ he said, “and I must see 
if they Lave been carried out as J like. it’s 
for you, Teresita, so I’m not quite hear: 
broaen at leaving you!’ 

“Yor'll come back as s00n a8 you can 7?"’ 
pleaded the girl wistfully. 

‘(an you ask, dearest? And could I, if 
1 wished, resist such beseeching eyes ?”’ 

“Is it “iood by’?’’ she said, her delieate 
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fingers toying with the flower in his coat | 


“Derex, I didn’t teil you—I’ll do as you 
wish.’ 

“There waa 50 need to tell me,” he re 
Good-bye, my 
own tove! It's bard parting, after all, 
even for these few hours.’’ He drew her 
to him, and their lips met in @ long Kissa, 
“Our last parting!’ be whispered, releas- 
lug ber at ‘ast. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THEN Derek Esdaile had completed 
\\ the businesa for which he had gone 

down to L#igh’s Hollow, inapected 
the alterations tc Teresa’s rooma, and 
changed thie and approved that, he found 
bimeself wilh time on hia hands, too late to 
get upto town that night, and impatient 
of the delay. 

Im this diiemma he could not eit still at 
home; tae emply rooms only eet him long- 
ing for Teresa more desperately. 

He betook bimseilf toa friend’s house 
some inree miles off, and spent the even. 
ing there, coming away about eleven 
o'clock. and preferring to walk home in- 
stead of secepting the offer of a trap. 

lt was a moonlessa night, but not very 
dark. and the three miles were as nothing 
to Bedaile. He was in the humor to enjoy 
the wa.c—he bad gotrid pleasantly enough 


of those lagging bourse; be was #0 much 
the nearet Wo Teresa; even the silence was 
weicome 
Ir e stillness that prevailed it was easy 
ae wr 8 solelep Liat was evidently at 
. ‘An frout of bim; but he 
— a 
au 
~ w " t 
s > 
Pr_eile azght that the person ahem 
wae Alice's father, who bad perhaps jast 


as this thought 


entered the garden; and, 
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occurred to him, he found himaelf oppo- 
site to the gate leading to the cottage. It 
was wide open, and some one was stealth- 
uly creeping up the path. Every window 
in the cottage was dark. 

“What's wrong?’ wondered Esdaile, 
pausing. “There'd surely bea light some- 
where if it were Winn! Somebody toid 
mé he kept money fa the house. Anyhow, 
I'll see what's up.” 

He stepped noteesiessly through the gate- 
way, and, pesasing into the darkness be 
youd, he saw a man stealing round some 
bushes and going towards the house, Ezs- 
daile strode across the grass in swift pur- 
sult. He woald not call out, for he did 
not want to disturb the inmates unneces- 
sarily. 

The man’s movements were decidedly 
suspicious; instead of going to a window 
or door, he paused in front of the house 
and looked up atthe windows. As he did 
so Esdalle overtook him, and the man 
turned with a start. 

‘What are you doing here?” demanded 
Eadaile. 

The man looked at bim aggressively, de 
Gfantly, bat not insolentiy. He seemed 
about thirty, as far as could be judged 
from a face bearing strong marks of a 
rough life and dissipation. He was not 
much above middie height, but well built 
and muscular. 

“I’m doing no harm,” said the man 
roughly, but not disrespectfully. “You 
needn't suspect me, sir.’’ 

“I must ll you give some account of 
yourself, You don’t belong to this house, 
I know,” said Eedalie. 

“Do you think I'm a thief ?’’ 
the man angrily, but not 
voice. 

“I don’t know, my friend; but | shail 
bave to get an answer.” 

“You go your way, *ir, and leave me to 


retorted 
raisi:, bis 


|} mine. What business may it be of yours, 


I'd like to know ?"’ 

“These people are my tenants«,and I 
shall protect them,’’ said Eadaile sternly, 
laying his hand upon the man's cwoilar. 
* You can’t stay here.’’ 

Fora moment the stranger looked at 
Esdalie with a savage scowl, and his hand 
went to his breast as ifa weapon was oon- 
cealed there. Them there was a sudden 
chang®é in his manner,s strange softness 
stole tuto his eyes. 

“Don't doubt me, air,’’ he said, in a 
hoarse whisper. “Biess you, I wouldn't 
hurta beirof their beadeno more than 
you would! it's just a last look, sir; I’m 
up to no harm.” 

Eadaile reieased his hoid, and inastinc- 
tively placed his hand upon the man's 
snoulder with a sympathetic touch that 
went to the stranger « heart. 

“They'li never know it, sir,”’ be said. ‘I! 
wouldn't bave them know for ail you 
could give me You wouldn't if you stood 
where | do, ail from yourown fault i 
thought no one was by to see me.”’ 

“I'm sorry,” said Medaile gency. 

“Sorry, sir—you!’ The man stared st 
bin, scanning his drempand the ring on 
his finger tncreduioualy. 


“You don’t beliewe me?’ sald Escdaiie.! 


“No—I don't! anewered the man 
biuntly. “A wreteh like me, and you a 
a gentioman,and rich, and got ail you 
want! What doy care that I've goue 
w the come al ost everyihbing } the 
worid? You “me alone, sir—my way 
lan't y rs ex to gis y ia . 

a 
- bu 
e « " we're 
- Are one V . ¥ r friends r 
- tie paused rrovebly the daughter 
hes been thie man’s sweetheart, and he 


had taken to drink anu dirs, ation, and 





2 


the engagement had been broken off. Hut 
even bis pity and sy:npathy did not give 
bim the right, Fe«daile thought, to intrude 
on the man’s private affaire 

“If they’rs your tenants, sir, perbeps 
you've seen the girl Ailce: she and I were 
aweethearts, and might have been now if 
I hadn't gone for the drink. That's what's 
dragged me down. She wouldn't bave 
avuything more to eay to me—she’s as good 
agirl as ever breatbed—and I’m going 
away for ever. But | had to look at the 
house that holds her—jast once!’ Then 
his voice broke ir a sob, and he moved 
away tothe gate, turning half savagely 
upon Esdaile, who foilowed bim. 

‘That's your way!" he sald through his 
teeth, pointing up the road. “I don’t 
wanta fine gentleman like you hanging 
round and getting at me. I don’t want 
your pity nor your charity—you're wide 
apart irom me. You let me alone—that's 
iil leek?’ 

Without the slightest sign of anger or 
haughtiness, Eedei.e took the man’s arm 
and led him outside into the road. 

“We'll suppose I'm nota fine gentile 
inan,”’ he said-—*I'm only very sorry for 
you, and that | hadn't an idea of forcing 
charity 


on u. I'll go my way when 
I've had abitef atalk with yeu.’’ 
“What for? demanded the man sal- 


lenly, ball we 
pothing al out eneh 


nover. *Sach as you know 


as I. You haven't 


bad much trouble by the look of you; a 
Kirl wouldn't kay nay to you whatever 
you did. You've got money—I can see 


thet by your get uy 

“That's true; and its euch as I ought to 
helpeuch as you There's more between 
us tian you know. I've got a sweetheart, 
too, I'm fond of ber, and you are atiil 
fond of your sweetheart. I can tell 
that, or you wouldn't want to look merely 
at the walls that hold her. I've a fellow- 
feeling with you there,” said Esdaile, bis 
voice hee i don’t see 
I should 
what becomes of you, 
ing when | cameacross 


old 


ming 


‘and 
why, becauee I'm a gentleman, 
be indifferent ast 
W here were 
your" 

“To London" 


softer; 


YousR 
reluctantly. 
‘(aot any friends there, orempioyment?” 
“No; and I'm not likely to get the last,” 
said the man bitterly. 


“If you'd tell me your name—give me 
some credentials,” said Eedaile, with a 
touch of hesitation. 

“No-—1 won't de either, sir. You mean 


kindly, | haven't «a doubt; but my names 
an honest one, and | won’tehameit. And 
credentials | baven't gotw’"’ 

“What are you ngto do, then? You 
can’t let y« eink to the lowest 
cepths, if  oiy for the sake of that poor 
Biri there" 

‘She'd best forget 
af me, shel 

* Sheil 


xt 


mureeif 


me. Sbde's «0 ashamed 
me @ thought.” 
you, know.- 
They cling tousagreat 
we ever do to them— 
and forgive us eternally.” 


ne give 


hever forget you 
women never dao, 
lea! 


onger then 


The man 
hie breath 


turced bis face aside, drawing 
bard: but 
InoOve AWAY; some curious attraction held 
him fastand seemed to be subduing him. 

Esdaile, on his side, was strangely 
moved; the touch of romance in this rough 
fellow's love interested bim greatly; the 
willingness of the man to be forgotten 
because it were best so for his sweetheart 
appealed strongly to Eedaile’s chivalrous 
nathre. 

“if you don’ltry to keep straight,’’ he 
said gently, ‘and she comes to hearof your 





he did not offer to | 


| you 


failure, you'll ontyvy make her more un- 
happy. The best we men can do doesn't 
makeus goxtenmough for a woman: so | 


what are we atour worst? How are you 
Kong to get to London? Walk ?” 
“Yes,”’ replied (he man ungracioualy. 
“Walk! echoed Esdaile 
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“You don’t rob me,” returned Esdatie. 
“1 am glad for you to bavelt; and I think 
you will try to keep from drink to-night, 
atleast. You won't let me beip you any 
otber way?’ 

“You're odd, air, if I make free to say 
it,” eaid the man, lvoking at Esdaile with 
acurioas mixture of swagger and gen 
tleness in bis manner. 


“A young eweil like you turning outof 


, and 


bis road to belp on a poor beggar like me! _ 


You wouldn’t loseathing you've got - 
that home of youre and your sweetheart 
nor your money—if | wasto of hung to 
morrow. Why you care | dou't know.” 

‘Just because | veso mwucth,’’ replied 
Esdaiie in a iow tone, looking at the win- 
dows of the cottage. 

The man followed Eadaiie’s «lance and 
seemed to comprehend it 

“Maybe I understand you a bit. sir,’ te 
ssid .soltly; then he walked up the littie 
garden path towards the bouse. 

Esdaile would have turned aside, but 
enriosity impelled bimw to follow the wan s 
movements. He saw bin: keel on the 
turesbold and bend bis bead a4 
kissed the stones. 

The master of Leigh's 
aside directly, looking out over the dim 
country with a mist before bis eyes. To 
morrow warm lips would meet his; that 
kiss, more bitter than death, was ail iuis 
poor wretch had, 

The terrible inequalities of life and its 
endless probiews pressed themselves upon 
the young man; he was face to face witb 
some of them in the midst of his own 
bappi ness. 


“It's a curious world,” he said to 


if he bad 


Hollow turned 


him- | 


self, with a sigh; ‘it's a good thing there’s | 


another, where 
straight. It’s alithat poor wretch'’s own 
fault, I’ve no doubt, and he may be a jail- 


bird for aught l know. | fancy there's 


matters can be made | 


something of that about him; but there’sa | 


lot of good in bim. 

“A man doesn't care in that 
way if he is sitogether 
sort of people, asa rule, sré #0 prosaic In 
their love affairs, That poor girl, sleeping 
sO quictly bebing those closed blinds—il 
the only knew! Ab, here hecomes! What 
ua good looking fellow itis even pow !’’ 


fora girl 


The man cawe down the path wilh up 


worthless; those | 


steady footsteps, and more than once pul 


his hand ever bis eyes, 

He paused Irresolutely as Escaile closed 
the wate bebind them; his mood seeined to 
have chauged—he had becowe subuils- 
Rive. 

Esdaile pul some money into bis cou 
panion’s band—all he had tn bis pockel, 
which did not bappen to be much. 

“jU's ali | have about meé,’’ be said. 
wish’’- very Garnestiy—“you would 
me do something more,” 


+s] 
let 


“Touet l never will, sic; and there's noth 
ing you coulddo, Bat there's 
l'li ask-—that you never ieil 
voice faltered—‘that I've been aboul or 
that you have seen wie. You 8e@, sir, some- 
how I couldn't help teiling you things ld 
rather have kept to wysell,’’ 


“] won't betray your confidence, 
course,”’ said Esdaile—‘‘you bave a right 
to yourown secrets; but 1 think, for her 
sake——’’ 

“l’veno part or lot with her,’’ inter- 
posed the man hoarsely. ‘“i’li promise 
not to use this money you've given 
mein drink, sir—Il'll swear that! 
night, sir!’ 

“If you will 
ance, | can 
holding out bis band. 


one lung 


Alic*s’ — Bis 


(ood 
persist in refusing assisxt- 
do 
“Good night I’ 


The man looked at the 


| hand, then at Esdaile’s face, surprise and 


you dou’t koow bow far it is; and itstands | 


to reason, if you haven't money to 
you've very (tittle for food, 
the sort to beg.’ 

“How do you know what! come from, 
sir?” asked the nian sharply. 

“You've been bred on land, or I’m very 
much wistaken,’’ ssid Esdaile quietly. 
“You'll have to let 
money, and ne nonsense about it’’ 

“Il won't have it!’ declared 
fiercely, stepping back. 

‘“Recause you choose to call it charity. 
It’'a nothing of the kind. I hate two seea 
wan drift for want of a belping hand, who 
ever he is. 


ride, 
You're not 


the man 


Don’t be foolish, but take what 
1 give you.’ 


“Perhaps I'd spend your money in 
drink etr . 7 the man, with a hard 
aug i . ft ¢ Be er 
K Ge 5 ; ) xe : ey 
1é at) @e & has xk ene 
tone, ** There's slo; x ut m the road 
without r ng & genleman ue you 


who's tried lo do mea good turn. 


“Perbaps | painin his own 


Then he thrust bis hand 
doggedly into bis pocke. 
“No, sir—you wouldn't 
with me if you knew,” he said, turuicg 
sharply away and walking off rapidiy. 
Eadaile made no attempt to foliow bia, 
suniling oddly as bis hand fell siowly to 


| his side. 


iné give you seme | , 
| low’s band would contaminate me. 


“That’s a new experience for me,”’ he re 
flected; “but I don’t think that poor fe! 
Yel 
like him for refusing mine. There 
something about him that attracts me. dis- 
sipated scamp though he looks—no, not 
feaip Gxactiy, though I verily believe he 
had seen theinside of a prison. Those 
Winns are much too decent people to have 


anything to do witb him.” 


He dreamed that nighta dream that 
made bins sinlie when he awoke resa 
jad gone out of his life, and this * 
bad met ad me into it. A } 6 drean 
seemed sti more aosurdad whe rs 
after, his dariing’s soft lips were pressed 
to bis, 


Was he grateful enough for all this love, | “Wiah you good luck, Linton! 


| furtive way. 
| Said, in a low tone— 


| Linton, 
of 


| folk say,’’ jeered Linton. 
| waste of good 


no more,” said Esdaile, | 


outstretched | 


, dared the whole world. 


shake hands) 


time to reply, a glass of streaming brandy 


Tise, 


‘ j 
be wondered, for th's immunity from trou- | 
ble? And he thought, with athrob of pain 


pity, of that last ki-s on the cold 





CHAPTER X. 


stones—fit emblem of a dead life. 

\VEN in the midst of his absorption in 
|: the girl who was so soon to be his 

4 br de, Esdaile often thought of the 
man who bad eo strangely interested him. 
He kept the secret evtrusted to him, not 
even breathing a word to Teresa concern- 
ing bis midnight encounter. 

The man whouw he bad met also kept his 
promise—that be would not epend in drink 
the money given him. But, when he had 
reached London and met an old com- 
panion, be was not proof sgeinst being 
‘treated’; but he did not mean to drink 
much, 

His companiou had the appearance of a 
working man, and was clad in decent but 
rater shabby bleck clothes. Thetwo men 
met in a side street near the Strand. 

“Hallo, Varcoe!” cried the shabby one, 
stretching out a notover-clean hand and 
grinning broadly. ‘Come back, tuen ?’’ 

“You seel have,’ said Esdaile’s ac- 
quaintanes rather sulieuly, aw if he did 
not care much for the encounter. He 
#u00k hands, withdrawing his instantly. 
‘How are you, Linton ?’’ 

‘Let's have adriuk,”’ said Liaton. 
staud ‘sam.’ ’’ 

“All right,’ agreed Varcoe, 

They turned up an alley wherein stood 
the inevitable public house, Spirits were 
called for, and the two men sat down ina 
corner of the dirty bar. 

“I thought you'd have been out here be 
fore this,’’ said Jasper Linton. 

“So | was.’”’ 

“Where have you been, then ?’—*Iin 
the country.”’ 

“Job?” queried Linton ?’—“No,” 

Varcoe sat inert and iistiess, his nead 
bentaown, bis glass still half full. 

“Why, what’s come to you, nan ?’’ said 
Jasper. ‘Broken your spirit, have they? 
Finiso the gin—it’ll put Jife into you. 
Don't be down; misfortunes come to ali of 
us, There'll be plenty of chance to redevin 
yourself’’— with a loud laugh. 

“What do you mean?’ cried Varcoe, 
bis still handsome eyes flashing. 

Linton looked at bim sharply, but ina 
Then he leaned forward and 


Pil 


‘Parson gut bold of you, Frank ?’’ 

“No,” replied Varcos, with a restless 
movenent; ‘but I’ve bad enough of that 
black hole—I’m not going to risk it again. 
You can call me coward if you like—-so 
would y u be if—if—— Weill, anyhow, 
! wm goisg to keep out of it.”’ 

On, bless you, you precious lamb!” ex- 
«.wiined Linton mockingly. “And you one 
cf (be best hands! Who was at Marvyn 
House and tue Dunmore Bank and——” 

‘ Hold your tongue!” said Varcoe, scow!- 
ing. “I tell you I’ve given it up.” 

“Oh, you have, bave you? Quite sure? 
Made up your mind for ever?” inquired 


“Ta” 

“A sort of conversion, as the religious 
“Well, it’s a 

and I don’t see 

Nobody’l! have 


mnaterial, 
how you’re going to live. 
you,”’ 


“Do you think I don’t knowthat? A 


mighty lot of Christians won’t give a man 
a chance!” 

Varcoe seized bis glass and tossed off the 
ey irit. 


“Another glass, Frank ?”’ 
ton, 


pleaded Lin- 
“Come—! won't take a ‘No.’”’ 

“I don’t want it,” said Varcoe, as if he 
“Oh, nonsense!” said Linton sooth. 
ingly. “You're vot a baby that a giase 
will choke, You're down, and some 
brandy’ll set youup. Good fellowship, 
you know; and, if we are to part, we may 
as well part good friends.”’ 





“The attentive barman acted upon a 
sign from Jasper, and, before Varcoe had | 


and water was before him. 
He turned bis head towards it; the mere 
suiél! of the spirit wasa temptation. Lin. 
ton leaned back, watching his companion 
covertly; he was a very cautious man, not 
like Vareoe, who had carried through 
many a risky scheme by sheer daring. 
Varcoe made a movement as if he would 
then sank back into his seat again. 
Aflera brief struggle the craving for the 
powered those 


“ vor new and feeble 


630i Ves He 4rank the brandy as if it 
1 then sprang to his feet. 
fT, he a hurried 


way, turning aside from the em pty glasses, 
I won’t | 


ere one 


“Well, 


Ar, al 


A’ mm ¢ Said in 








spliton old friends, you Know. By-the 
bye, how’s the missus? Same old games?” 

“Yes—no change there. But I say 
Frank, this is unfriendly in you; I’m sure 
I’ve done all J can to show I’m glad to see 
you again.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ said Varcoe; “bat l’ve some- 
thing to do—I can’t stop. Good-bye, Lin. 
ton?’ He held out his band and hardly 
let the other touch it before he withdrew 
it hastily and went quickly out of the 
public-house, 

Linton called for some more drink, and 
turned over in his mind the astounding 
conduct of the man who had just left him. 

“This is ail nonsense!’’ he said to him- 
self. “I’ll never believe Frank has turned 
white-feather; he’s been got at by a parson 
oracharitable lady or some other idivt. 
We can’t spare him. I’m glad, though, 
he let on before I said a word about this 
affair. 

“He wouldn’t split, perhaps, but, when 
a chap gets that sort of maudlin good fit 
on, there’s no trusting him. {t’s besttove 
ou the safe side. This ought to be a good 
swag if all goes well,’’ mused Mr, Liaton, 
changing the subject of his thoughts. 

“I don’t see why there should be any 
hitch. We'll have to keep an eye on 
somebod y’s movements—that’s where tne 
risk comesin. Varcoe would have got i: 
through, whether the yellow was there or 
not. Fool! He won’t drink, and he wen't 
be at his old tricks! What’s in the wiod 
now? He'll starve, anyhow, that’s one 
cowfort!" 

Mr. Linton rose, placed bis bands in his 
pockets, and swaggered out of the bar into 
the street. in the Sirand he mounted an 
omnibus, and was soon engaged in con- 
versation on the conditions of labor and 
the connection of poverty with crime 
with an unsospecting traveler by bis side. 

Bat it was not till some hours later, 
when indeed the summer evening was 
darkening, tbat he passed into the tangled 
garden of the haunted house, and was ad- 
mitted by the mysterious and solitary old 
woman. 

“Dick here?” inqaired Linton. 

*‘No—he ain’t. is he coming?’ 

Jasper made no answer, but pusbed past 
the woman into the sitting room. Wuoeu 
the twilight had deepened into night, a 
iight footstep sounded in the passage, and 
the slim young man called Dick stood be 
fore Jasper. 

“| didn’t bear the door!’ said Linton, 
staring st his friend in astonishment 

“You cughbtn’t to,” replied Dick, laugb- 
ing. “It'd be an odd thing if I couldn’t 
get intoa house without asound. | haven't 
much ume, Jasper; there are one Or two 
things I want tosettie.”’ 

‘How's it going?” asked Linton: 

‘-First-rate—couldn’t be better. 
you I'd manage.” : 

Linton rubbed his hands sileatly, Wha, 
Dick had to settle was briefly discussed, 
and, *hen that was done, Linton said— 

“Did you happen to hear of that narrow 
escape of Jem’s?”’ 

‘-Yes—I heard.” 

“As pearly caged as ever | see in my 
life,” said Jasper. “But he doubled and 
dodged somehow, and the coppers gave 
the hue and cry, and were after him like 
dogs on a hare; but they coaldn’t nab him; 
he’s as slippery as an 6el, that chap! Taik- 
ing of slippery chaps, who do you think 
l've seen this morning ?”’ 

-Ob, I’m in no mood fF guesses ! 
with it!” said Dick, in an off-hand man 


1 told 


Out 


ner. 

“Well, thisisa mighty easy pir we 
were talking about him last time. 

‘“Varcoe ?” exclaimed Dick, with sudden 
interest; but bis face darkened. “You 
don’t mean Varcoe ?’’ ; 

“Yes, Ido! Don’t you wish he'd 8 ” 
and done for a warder and been hung?’ 
said Jasper jocosely. ‘You look s# blace 
as a thunder cloud; but you needn’t bays 
no fear.”’ . 

“Don’t think I’: jealous of him, orie 
Dick scornfully; ‘‘we work on quite differ 


| ept lines—and more so now tban when 


was with us! He can’t come bsck, Jas 
—we suouldn’t be the Invincibles ap 
longer.”’ 
“Well, 
suct as you!’ said Linton. 
furious enougao to have frightened 
so much younger and slighter (hau him- 


if that ain't Just like an idio 
He looked 


a man 


| self; bat Dick only laugbed con tem ptu- 


ously. 

“You're enough to drive any one cresy 
with your notions!’’ continued Lin! 
angrily “A silly bit of pride! But its 

» matter: the fellow’s as big a fo 3 

(way as you arein yours He’s e 
pious ?’’ 


Dick raised his ey© 
“How 


‘W hat— Varcoe ?”’ 
brows and shrugged his shoulders. te 
long will it last? But didn’t I tell you 
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wasn’t to be depended on? That’s the sort 
that turns on bis friendsand gets in the 
pay of the police. 

“Let bim gohis own way—he’ll do to 
mind the wive cellar of some pious phil- 
anthropic chap. This jobof ours don’t 
bang on him; it wants different sort of 
treatment, It’s going smooth as glass. 
Have you seen the papers f”’ 

“No—not lately.” 

“It doesn’t matter—only you'd have 
seen for yourself what I tell you now—how 
it’s all been shaping itself tothe end we 
want. It'll take time yet, though.”’ 

“It's a precious long time, Dick, and it 
takes a sight of cash.”’ 

“And it'll make a sight of cash,” said 
Dick composediy. ‘Don’t be frightened, 
old man. I never failed you yet, and won’t 
now.” 

“Miod you don’t tumble us allin the 
ditch with this high and mighty affair!” 
grumbled Linton. ‘I lixe easier means, | 
don’t believe Varcoe would care for it if 
he knew.”’ 

“See that he doesn’t know,’’ raid Dick 
menacingly. ‘‘He’s all for go and rusb; 
that won’t do here. You’re the only one 
that carps at me, Jasper; but of course 
that’s in the order of things. And now I’m 
going.”’ 

“Where to?” 

“Ob, several places!” replied Dick airily. 
“Read the papers, an:i you’! presently see 
me in quite an affécting character. Good- 
night! Let me have some more money; 
I’ve bilis to pay.”’ 

“Always money i’’ growled Linton. 

Dick, disregarding his comrade’s com- 
plainings, then left the house. Again 
there are the crunching of wheels; then the 
sound died gradually away, leaving the 
lonely house in its usual unbroken silence, 





CHAPTER XI. 


ad esr High-Church people are a 
nuisance, marrying at such uncon 
acionabie hours !’’ many people had 

said; but they were eager for invitations, 
notwithstanding the early time fixed for 
the Esdaiie wedding. Not many guests 
were invited, but on the bridegroom’s side 
there were friends and relatives who could 
not be overlooked. 

The bride had uo relatives, no one to 
give up for the man she was marrying. 
Lord Wyndham had begged to be allowed 
to give her away, even before Esdaile could 
ask bim—indeed as soon as the wedding 
day was fixed. 

There was no formal breakfast—only a 
very informal gathering of intimates at 
Montagna Street. Mrs. Gifford received the 
guests, altbough the arrangements were 
not in the least to her teste, 

She looked very handsome in ber rich 
silks, and was in ber glory welcoming 
people who bad never before set foot in her 
house, but who she fondiy hoped would 
invite her to theirs, 

It was not Mra. Gifford who gave the af- 
fair that brightness end simplicity which 
delighted every one and made them de- 
clare that the whole thing was charming. 
Lady Wyndham divined the influences 
that brought about such a success, 

“It was Eadaile, of course, and that win- 
some bride of his,’’ she said afterwards. 
‘Teresa will bea power in society when 
she feels her feet.”’ 

The bride retired early to change her 
dress, and came back, looking even paler 
than before, but apparently quite self. por- 
sessed, bidding every one farewell and ac- 
cepting their warm wisbes with perfect 
grace. Bianche was the last to say ‘“‘Good- 
bye; she took the girl’s bands in hers 
and kissed her. 

“lam not going to say ‘Adieu,’ my 
dear,” she eaid brightly; and Teresa felt 
ber hearttbrob. She gianeed to where 
Derek stood talking to some one. 

SLe must be on her guard—remember 
what he bad said. She only swiled; and 
indeed, before sbe bad time for a word, 
Blanche went on—“But ‘Au revoir!’ You 
will only be away a month. You will 
write to me in the meantime ?” 

“Ob, yea!’ replied Teresa, still smiling 
—8 safe and cenvenient answer, and a 
Promise she could easily keep. One need 
not write long or intimis te letters. 

Blanche was satisfied however; she had 
tremendous confidence in herself, and she 
koew she had made herself extremely 
agreeavie to everyone. 

The whole business could not have gone 
of so well bad it not f 


been for her skilfu 


Management. 


was too quiet to go for itaelf, she 
‘thought, with the contempt of her type for 
& function where there were no show and i 


fuss, no great spread, and 
seemed at home. 
She stood in the middie of the bandsome 


everybody 
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room when alithe guests bad gone, and 
looked round her with triumph in her 
eyes. 

“A month to wait,’ she said to herself. 
“She bas promised to write. Then Leigh's 
Hollow!" Sbe paused, moved away, and 
sank into a chair. 

“I wonder if I shail ever get tired of 
this iife,” she went on, still communing 
with herself, “and which will tire of life 
first—that child or 1? How exquisite she 
looked in church, poor little soul! This 
time next year will she wish it all un- 
done?’ 

No such question crossed Teresa's mind; 
every step of the way was joyous, every 
hour cloudless. 

They went toan oid Italian villa in the 
mountains not far from Florence, where 
the world seemed to slip away from them. 

“I never knew there could be such hap- 
piness,” she had said once; and now that 
happiness seemed poor compared with 
this. Then she would steal to Esdaile’s 
side, and nestle therein a long silence, 
broken at last perhaps by a half- passionate 
whisper— 

“If I could do something for you !”’ 

“Dearest, can’t you be content, as I am, 
wiih giving me your heartand your soul 
and your very self?’ Esdaile answered on 
one of these occasions, when they were 
wandering in the quaint Italian garden 
one glorious moonlight evening. 

“Ab, but thatis beppiness—I want to 
suffer for you!” she said; but he hushed 
the words witb bis lips on hers. 

‘Don’t wish that,” be whispered: ‘‘some 
day there must be something to bear—but 
jogether—for both! Only not now; this 
happy time is to look back upon when the 
dark days come!’’ 

Both however found it difficult to realize 
that there wassuch a thing as sorrow; 
even when it wastimeto go bome, that 
was only a fresh pleasure. 

Teresa's girlish raptures over Leigh's 
Hollow were in themselves sweet enough, 
without the welcome she received from 
every one in the place. 

Leigh’s Hollow did not take its name 
from its position, for it stood on a gentile 
elevation, but from the small sleepy vil- 
lage, whicb did lie in a hollow. 

The Manor House was a delightful old 
place—not very large, but exceedingly 
picturesque, with ite fine background of 
dark foliage and the silvery river at the 
foot of the lawns. But through all Teresa’s 
delight there ran one giad thought, the 
crown of all others—tbis beautiful home 
was her husband’s gift of love. 

Outside that home tbere were heart- 
burnings and jealousies and criticism; 
Derek Esdaile was consi:iered to bave done 
a great wrong in making a girl who would 
bav2 been a professional singer the mis- 
tress of Leigh’s Hollow. 

W bo was she? Had she any credeatials? 
Yes—she was beautiful; it was her beauty 
no doubt which had made him shut bis 
eyes to the incongruity of suck an alliance; 
but she was much too vivacious, jike all 
those professional people. 

Everybody whocould went tothe bride's 
first reception; she was dissected, admired, 
envied. She aroused an extraordinary in- 
terest. There were always watchful eyes 
to see her pass, to note what she wore and 
how she wore it; and even her moat ordi- 
nary doings were discussed as if they bad 
affected the peace and safety of an empire. 

The girl was much too happy and too 
simple bearted to notice all this, When 
Esdaiie, who was more used to country 
life, told her of the sensation she created, 
abe only laughed. 

There was too much to be done to think 
about stupid people and ,xossip; there was 
th:t bali she supposed must come off, 
which rather dismayed her until Esdaile 
relieved ber by saying of course August 
would do for that. 

“The houses will be fuller then,” he 
said; ‘and we can havea party,if you 
like, and wind up witb this ball.’’ 

“Must I give it, Derek ?”’ 

“We siways do.”’ 

“Oh, dear, you tiresome county fami- 
lies! You have canons unalterabie! | 
didn’t know what a dreadful thing it was 
to bea greatiady! And I’ve been toso 
few balla. But just because there was 
once somebody who choseto have ove, 





everyone following after ber must do the 
I know you are laughing at me!” 


same ! 
—raising ber eyes and meeting a look that 
deepened tue fiusb on her cheeks. 

‘You look so bDounie when you are be 
wailing your fate! said Esdaile inable 
to resist the temptation to lace tne lovely | 
face between his handsand kissit. ‘Bat | 
you couldn’t be so cruel as to wantto take | 
my chance away from me? Think how 

| seldom i’ve bad it—how seidom I shall | 


have it in fature!’’ 


“Dances ?’ said Teresa softly. Then, 
after a pause, she added, “You wanted me 
to go and seesome ona Who isit? | can 
g° now if you like.”’ 

“The Winns, dear—tenants. But are 
you sure——"’ 

The girl laid ber pretty band upon his 
lips. 

“Derek, when will you understand that 
I am always ready to put all my own con- 
cerns aside todo what you wish?’ she 
interposed; and efter that it was only nat- 
ural that Esdaileshouid tell her hie wishes 
with his arm around berand her sunny 
head nestling against his shoulder. 

He had never forgotten that strange 
meeting with the man who had once been 
Alice Winn’s lover; bb bad never failed to 
think pityingly of the poor girl; and he 
bad an idea that, if Teresa made friends 
with Alice, som. good might come of it 
But he said notbing to Teresa of this; he 
simply expressed a wish that sbe should 
see the Winns. 

‘Have they been here long?” inquired 
Teresa. ‘“‘Have you any special reason? 
I mean, am I to pay particular attention to 
them ?”’ 

‘They haven't been here very long,” re 
plied Esdaile; then be paused, stroked her 
golden hair, and added slowly, ‘I’ve rea- 
son for thinking the daughter is not quite 
es happy as you are, my sunbeam. But 
you must please yourselfabout paying ber 
particular attention. They are the sort of 
simple people who will think a visit from 
you a great honor.”’ 

So Teresa went, and charmed both fath- 
er and daughter with her pretty deference 
to the old man and her unconsciousness of 
her own dignity. She came home de 
lighted, and with nota little girlish pride 
in one of ber first visiteas her busband's 
deputy. 

‘*You are not my deputy,”’ said Esdaiie, 
amiling. ‘I shouldn't be any use at ail.”’ 

“Mr, Winn said I was to thank you for 
sending me,’’ she persisted saucily. “He 
is a dear old man, and Alice isaweet! I 
wish my maid would leave me!” 

“Why, Teresita? What a little enthus- 
jast you are! I don’t suppose Alice would 
leave her bome.”’ 

“Yous, she might, They are rather poor, 
Derek. Did you know? Oan’t you lower 
their rent, or do something ? But that isn’t 
my province, is it?’’ 

“You, it is, my darling—to find out 
things that the people won't tell me and 
make them smooth. 1’ll do whatIl oan 
without demoralizing the others—one has 
to think of that.”’ 

“Manage it somehow,’ she said coax 
ingly. 

“Very well; I must, of course!” replied 
Esdaiie resignediy. “Ky the by, sweet 
heart, do you write still to Mra, Gifford ?”’ 

‘No; I only wrote two sbort letters from 
Florence, and one when we arrived here 
to answer a long gushing pampbiet from 
her. She bas sent another this morning — 
you handed it to me yourself,”’ 

‘s] didn’t notice it. What a naisance the 
woman is! She wants to get asked down 
here.”’ 

Esdaile spoke as irritably as it was pos- 
sible for bim to do when Teresa was near 
him. She was leaning upon his kneeina 
favorite attitude of hers. She raised her 
dark brown eyes to bis with a serious wist 
ful expreesion, her lips parted as if she 
would speak. 

“My sweet saint,’ said Esdaile, half 
smiling, ‘do you think me very bard?” 

“Ob, no! 1 wasn’t thinking in that way 
at ali, but of Mrs, Giflord—when she said 
‘Good-bye’ to me—the way she said {t,—or 
rather, sbe only held my hand end waf 
silent. She may be pushing and sell seek- 
ing, she may have seemed kind to me for 
her own ends, but I felt so sorry for her 
tbat day—I don’t know why exactly. You 
must pity bera little, Derek.’’ 

“If she bas your pity, she can do with- 
out mine,” replied Esdaile. “Il won't 
deny any one good quality she may 


possess, and she must, unless she were | 


stone, have some affection for you. Give 
her all the pity you like, and I will follow 
suitif you bid me, but she must keep her 
place. 


Lo me.”’ 
[TO BE CONTINURD. | 


aoe a —— 
mind ite choice be- 


Gop offers to every 

tween truth and repose. Take which you 
please—you can néver have both. Between 
these, as a pendulum, man oscillates ever. 
Hein whom the love of repose predomi 
nates, wiil accept the fret reed, the first 
philosophy. He gets res mmodity, al 
reputation 6 8DuULs 

mein whom the ve firuth predoug 
nates will kee; nself aloof tr mm al 
moorings and afloat He rsubdmits to the 
inconvenience Of suspenss aud imperfect 
opinion, but be is a candidate for truth, as 
the other is not, and respects the highest 


law of his being. 
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Bric-a-Brac, 

Kissing —Japanese girls do sot kiss 
each other, nor do parents ever kiss or em. 
brace their children. They bow, kneel, 
smile, and utter polite phrases with down- 
cast or averted eyes and bent bead, and are 
content with this sort of conventional ex- 
prestion of affection. 

Eres —Artificlal eyes were first made 
in Egypt. They wereof goid and stliver, 
and subsequently of copper and ivory. 
Hundreds of years later, in the sixteenth 
century, when they were made in Earope, 
porcelain was the substance used, and the 
maker usually stamped bis address on the 
white of the eye, 

Luss THAN A Fartaine.—The smallest 
coin now current in Earope, and the ene 
having the least value, is the (reek lepton. 
The lepton ia, sccording tothe decimal 
monetary system, current money in sli 
countries belonging to the Latin union. 
Some idea of thia valueless little disc of 
copper may be gathered from the fact that 
the lepton is the one-hundredth part of a 
drachma, The Greek drachma usually 
passes for the same value thet «a franc 
piece does. 

Tue Bista—An old custom still ob- 
served in many households is opening the 
Bible after breakfast on New Year's Day. 
The Holy Book ia laid unopened on the 
table, and those who wish to consult it, 
open it in succession et random and in per- 
fect silence. The inquirer places a finger 
on any verse contained in the two open 
pages, but without seeing its contents. 
The verse is then read aloud, and from it 
the assembly draw their conciusions or 
guidance for the coming year. 

An UNDSRGROUND City.—There isan 
underground city in Central Asia, sup- 
posed to have been bulit before the Chris- 
tian era, as effigies, inscriptions, aud de 
sigus found among the ruins date it back 
to two centuries before the birth of Onriet. 
The city is composed of long corridors, 
streets, and squares, surrounded by houses 
and buildings, some twoor three stories 
in height; and by the beautifui symmetry 
of the streets and syuares, and other indi- 
cations, itis evident thet the inbabitants 
of this old worid city bad arrived at a high 
degrer of civilization. 

One War To Beeax (CtLam.—It is 
acarcely credible, but it is a fact, that a 
giass can be broken by the voice. If you 
atrike a thin wine glass while you baid it 
by the stem it will emit a certain pote—in 
most cases a pretty deep one On ap 
proacbing the glass rapidly to your mouth 
and shouting into it the same note as 
loudly as possible, the vibrations of the 
giass being thereby extended, it will be 
shivered into fragments. This used to be 
a favorite experiment of Lablache, the re 
nowned singer, who would thus break, 
one after the other, as many glasses as were 
banded to bim. 

In Linu or Soarp.—Tbere are several 
trees and plants in the world whose ber- 
ries, juice or bark, are a8 good lo wash 
with as real soap. ip the West Indian 
isiands and in Seuth America grows a tree 
whoee fruit nakes an excelient lather and 
is used in washing clothes. The bark of 
the tree which grows in Peru, and of an- 
other which growain the Malay Isianda, 
yields a fine soap. The common soap 
wort, which is indigenous to Mngiand, i 
wo full of saponine that simply rabbing 
the leaves together in water produces s 
soapy iater. 

HuNpREDSs OY YReaRs O.v.—The intro 
duction of suger into Eugiand = often 
dated a4 ijate as the fifteenth century; but 
it was really in use there in the thirteenth. 
“Zucre’ is mentioned under date of 
1243. Later we read of rose and violet 
suger in tables and in giided wafers 
When Princess Mary went on « piigrt- 
mage to Ca .terbury, in 1417, ahe consoled 
bereelf for any triais ehe may have en- 
dured ov the road with several pounds of 
sugar tableta and rose suger of honey. 
Otber ancient sweetineate were preserved 


d citron candy. 
Never mind her now; go and alng | ginger an y 


A Horse Wearixu —Itis sald there is 
| an autheuticated scounnt of # horse weep 
ing during the Crimean war. During eo 

advance on a battery, a company of men 
aiid borses were almost entirely destroy 
6d, meno aod beasts going Gown in one aw 
ful mass A single ree, wh ed 
ape was sla « - 
a © & w a wee 
he ~ aste 
When a lrooper was sent t Dring the «a 
mai ip, it wae found with the tears stremia 
ing from ite eyes, and omiy by main 
force could it be dragged away from its 


master’s bod y.§ 
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A white bair'd man, a wrinkled dame, and 

down the hill they go, 

heart with heart, and hand tn 

Though Winter's kindly snow 

Hath frosted brow, some sunshine yet may 
gild their mellow years, 

Some joys be left, some griefe make flow the 
well of hidden tears. 


mitt hand 


She loved him, may be, not so well, when they 
where youth and maid; 

More tenderly the ivy clings around the trunk 
decayed; 

Though seared tnay be the loving 
weak the once frm will, 
Sweet scent of roses dead and gone bangs o'er 

the rufn a#till. 


heart and 


Oh pleture fair—God grant, not rare! All 
honor tothe twatn, 

W ho aafe in harbor rest, 
o'er agalty, 

Wie wish no #ingle 


and sorrow he 


d fiytht itfe’s battle 


preme unwrit, since 


‘re 


ayes 


Shared and divided, dolut make the sLarer 
doubly dea,. 

Yee! Honor be to silver'd heads, for on an 
aged brow 

There reetaan crown more fair than that to 
which earth's countries bow; 


The crown of battle fe 
etrife 


nile of 


mylitand won, the palm 
of ournest 
The calm pure s 
am better life! 


MARRED BY FATE. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—(CONOCLUDED. ) 


1 LAVE thought a moment. “You 
( might go almost at once,” he sald. 

J “I'd better writea lineover first, By- 
the way, you haven't spoken to anyone 
elae of this resolve of yours?” 

“No,” said Bruce, “Why, Lonly thought 
of it laxt night. I’ve spoken to no one.” 

“] think I wouldn’t,” said Glave, 
thoughtfully; “for one thing it might come 
to nothing, and then a man looks some 
kind of an idiot, ag if he’d been vaporing; 
and for another, I take it you'd like to slip 
off quietly without sending a P. P, ©. card 
your creditors.”’” He glanced 
sideways at Bruce, 

At another time Bruce would have re 
sented the suggestion promptly enough, 
but tonight he was cloudy and reckless, 
and he merely laughed sardonicall y. 

‘They'll get paid sometime or other, 
and somehow,” he said; “though when or 
how, I’m hanged tf 1 know,” 

“That's all right,” said Glave, sooth- 
ingly. ‘*‘What are you going todo to mor- 
row?’ be asked, as Bruce fumbled for bis 


round to 


latch key. Kruce shragyed bis shoulders, 
“Anything you like,’ he said, care 
leaaly. 


“Dine with 
gosted Glave, 

Now, the Mohawks’ is notor.ously the 
fastest clubin London, and an evening 
spent within ite walls is never anything 
but an exceedingly warm one, 

Bruce had not been there for years, and 
would have declined if be had been 
self: but he accepted with the todifference 
which indicated his state of mind, and 
Giave waiked off satisfied. 

They dined at the Mobawks’, and, as be- 
fore, Giave was was Hruce'’s shadow. 
After dinner there was inusic, a profes 
sional banged away on the piano, and 
other professionals sang comic songs of 
the Music Hall type, 

There was much laughter, the talking 
was ioud and incessant, the wine cir- 
culseted freely and rapidly. Of course, 
there were cards, and the play ran high; 
Bruce lost all he had won ou the preced- 
ing day, and more at the back of it He 
had luughed and drunk with the rest of 
them and he seemed quite indifferent to 
hia bed luck, and to the fact that the com- 


me atthe Mohawks’,’’ sug- 


pany wea, to put it charitably, rather 
mized, 
As on the preceding night. Glave 


watched and studied bim closely, and once 
or twice he imitated 


his voice, and succeeded in producing « 
very fair copy of them, 

Everybody was, of course, too excited | 
and too engaged to notice the imitation, 
” (| passe nobeer ved 

I . € ‘ Dlg 
wit for (3) 4 a¢ 
SBpicucuas an attenii and to f juent 
butthe next morning he went round to | 


HKruce’s rooms. 


Bruce was sitting in an easy chair, smok- 


hiiu- 


Bruce's manner and | 
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sant dissipation wee beginning totell apon 
bim: bis face looked drawn and beggard, 
his usvally bright eyes dull and heavy. 

“How are you?’ jsaid Glave, dropping 
into a chair opposite Bruce. “I got some 
news, and I thought I’d come round and 
tell you; and I was hail afraid you 
wouldn’t be up.’’ 

“] waa up early,” said Broce, “Couldn't 
sleep.” Me rang the bell for soda and 
whisky, and pushed the cigars and cigar. 
ettos towards his visitor, ‘What isit?’ 

Mr. Glave took as cigarette and lighted it 
carefully before be replied. 

“]’ ve written to my friend, and told bim 
to expect you. Iseeby the papers that 
they’re likely to have trouble over there, 
and [ sbould think, if you went out in 
about a fortnight, you'd be just in time to 
join in the spree. 

“There's a vessel! leaves in about that 
time, and, if you like, I'll book you @ 
vertb;and while I’m about it, ] may as 
well see to your outfit.” 

Bruce looked ratber surprised at Mr. 
Giave’s readiness to take trouble, and 
Glave, catching the look, hastened to add— 

“| know aman who's been over there, 
and is well upin the business,” 

“All right,” said Bruce, ‘Thanks very 


much. You're taking a lot of trouble for 
ine, Glave, and I’m infinitely obliged to 
you,” 


“Ob, that’s all right,’’ said Glave. ‘‘But, 
to tell the truth, I’m not so disinterested 
asilseem. The fact is, you can do me a 
service if you care to, Ravenhurst!” 

‘Can 1?” said Bruce, with some sur- 
prise, “Whatieit? Is#hall be very glad 
tw do anything for you, after all you have 
done for me.”’ 

“Well, it’s thie way,” said Glave. “I do 
alittle on the Stock Exchange vow and 
again, and I’m under the impression that 
there’s # lot of money to be made in Afri- 
can shares by anyone who isin the know. 
Now, you'll be over there presently, right 
in the thick of it, and if you wouldn’t 
mind dropping we @ line and giving mea 
hint of any good thing that turns up, 
why, the tip would be extremely use 
ful.” 

“Of course, I will,’’ sald Bruce, se] 
haven't forgotten the way in which you 
saved me over Atariight.” 

“Oh, that was nothing,” 
modestly. 

As he spoke, be reaeled for his whisky 
and soda, and, unfortunately, knocked 
over the glass, Some of ita contents went 
on to Bruce's coat. 

Glave apologised profusely. 

“Deuced awkward of me.”’ he said, 
“an't think how Lceame to do it! I’m 
afraid I’ve spoilt that coat of yours, Raven- 
hurst?’’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’’ said 
irritably and impatiently. 

‘Sorry !” said Glave, “Nice coat, too. 
I've Just been admiring that suit. You al- 
ways get the proper thing. Don’t know 
how you manpage it; but some men Lave 
the knack of dressing well."’ 


seid Glave 


Bruce, rather 


Now, it bas been stated that Mr. Glave 
was one of the best dressed men of hie set. 

“{ don’t manage it at ali,’ said Bruce, 
wearily and indifferently. ‘“<itoodwan’s 
people generally send what they like; or | 
| leave it to my man,’”’ 
| (Glave got the information he wanted. 

“Well, (hat suit does Goodman credit,” 
he said. Then he changed the subject to 
horses, and offered to be of assistance to 
Brace in the disposal of his Jot. 
« “Hy-the-way,” he said; ‘you 
have a big chestnut, an Irish 
think !”’ 

“No, it’s a bay,” said Bruce, absently. 

“Ah yea, bay,’’ continued Glave. 
member. Ithink that might suit 
you don’t want too much for it.”’ 

“Youcan haveit at your own price,” 
said Bruce. “I've turned it out at the 
farm, at Elford; there's nothing the matter 
with it, but it wanted a little reet.’’ 

“Elford! 
though he knew very well where it was, 
and that the horse was there. 

Bruce told him. ‘You can go down and 
look at it,’’ be said. 





used to 
horse, I 


“Tre 
me, if 





Thanks,” said Glave. ‘Look here, per- 

| haps you'd run down with me? It would 
be an outing.”’ 

“Very well,” assented Broce. “When 


you like.”’ 


‘“T’illet you know,’ said Glave. “Are 
you going to that supper party of Haw 
kesley's t ight ?"’ he asked, as he 
go. 

N I k n rej i Br 
You sccepted last nigh Giave re 
minded bim, casually. 
| “Did 1?’ said Bruce. “Oh, well then 


i 


| I'll go.”’ 


ing moodily. Strong as he was, the inces- | “] shall meet you there then,’”’ said 





/ ashe likes?” be asked, looking, not 
, , ." hi < | . 
W here’s that?” asked Glave, | Ossie, but round the room, with reations, 











Glave, ‘So long !’’ 

From Bruce's rooms he went straight to 
Goodman, the teilor. He had had some 
clothes made there, and there was no res 
son why be should not have some more. 
Goodman himself received him with the 
respect due to acustomer who, strange to 
way, had paid his account promptly. 

Mr. Glave appeared to be rather partica- 
lar that morning and hard to please, and 
got himself surrounded by multitudinous 
bundies and patterns. 

He besitated for quitea long while be 
tween to checks, suitable for a morning 
suit, but at last he fixed upon one, and, 
strange to say, the check he chose was 
identical with that which Bruce was that 
moment wearing. 

From the tailor’s Mr. Glave went to a 
well-known theatrical wig maker’s near 
Covent Garden. 

He was known there also, for, as has 
heen stated, Mr. Glave waa an admirable 
actor, and given to private theatricals. 

“I am going to play ina little thing of 
my own, Markson,’’ he said, to the famous 
wig maker. “It’s a walking-gentleman, 
light-comedy part, and I’m rather parti- 
cular about the wig. I want a good one, 
not the usual stagey thing, you know, but 
a first rate, natural affair.”’ 

Markson was all attention. ‘‘We’d bet- 
ter make it for you, sir,’’ he said. 

‘*Yes,"’ assented Glave; and he proceeded 
to give adetailed description of what he 
wanted. 

“Dark ‘chestnot,’’ said Mr. Markson, 
making notes; ‘with just a touch of gold 
in it;ahort, with a wave, I think I know 
what you want, sir.’’ 

“Dear me, I’d almost forgotten it,” said 
Giave; “I’ve got a aketch of it in my 
pocket.’’ 

He produced #, water-color, drawing of 
face which was not like Bruce’s but the 
hair, in its colorand arrangement, was an 
accurate likeness. 

Mr, Markson wasdelighted. ‘Ah, wir, if 
all amateurs took the trouble you do, they 
wouldn’t make such awful mistakes, 
You ought to have been on the stage, Mr. 
Glave; you ought indeed!” be added, shak- 
ing his head impressively. 

Mr. Glave laughed. ‘I’ve been told that 
before, Markson,’’ be said; “but, fortu- 
nately for me, I’m not euch @ fool as to be- 
lieve it. Yet let me have that wig and the 
imousiashe to match at once, will you. 
Aud, look bere,’’ he added, as if by an 
afterthoughi; “don’t go and talk about it 
to everybody, or show the thing round.” 

Mr. Markson was shooked at the mere 
iiea. 

‘That's all right,’ said Mr. Glave, and, 
with a smiling nod, he took his departure. 
| in fact, It wasa repetition of those 

which Brace had spent since he left 
Jess, and dashed up to London to drown 
bis trouble, 

His friends were beginning to notice bis 
conduct and his manner, and little Lord 
Oswald, getting anxious about bis hero, 
ventared to say a word. 

“Anything gone wrong, Bruce?’ asked 
the lad when, late in the evening, they 
found themselves in a somewhat quiet cor- 
ner, and ableto make themse!ves heard 
above the racket of laughter and comic 
songs. 

‘““No,’’ said Bruce, rather curtly; “What 
should have gone wrong ? Why do you 
aak ?” 

“Well, | thought you were going it 
rather fast,” said Ossie. “I’ve never seen 
you stretch yourself like this before, and I 
thought perhaps something had happened 
to rile you.’’ 

Bruce laughed shortly, that mirth lesa, 
mocking laugh which is so eloquent of the 
heart’s bitterness, 

“Why shouldn’ta man amuse bimaolf 





CHAPTER XX, 


HAT evening was another ‘‘warm one; 


bloodshot ¢yes. “Anda man can’t be ex- 
pected to bea saint all his days. Life’s 
shortenough, We've aright to make it 
merry, if we can,’ 

“That sounded like that bounder 
Glave,’’ said Ossie, in a low volce, 





| Gtave, ‘The 

fellow’s always hanging about you now 
Bruecs. Why ?” 
Bruce glanced at Ossie, and laughed 
again. 
tiave’s a better fe wthan most,” he 

fA A worse Sounder than 
na 68 good-natured, and- For 

} " sake, } preaco to me, my dear 

boy,’”’ he broke off: t 


Hon, atthe sight of the | 

pain in the boy’s face, he re- 

lented and softened for a moment. | 
‘Let me alone, Ossie; I’m in one of my 


Surprise and 


black fits, and no more safe to handle than 
amad dog. Go and play or sing.”’ 

Lord Oswald Desmond pisayed likes 
musician, and sang like a nightingale. He 
rose, and almost fought bis way scross to 
the piano, hoping that the musie migh: 
soften his friend’s at present remarkebiy 
savage breast, and he chose the most piain- 
tive ditty in his repertoire, 

Unfortunately, it happened to be “Ko. 
bin Adair,” the song Jess hed sung at the 
Castle. Bruce could see ber, hear her. He 
stood it till the middie of the second 
verse, then he sprang to bis feet, his face 
white, bis eyes furious, 

“For God’s sake, stop that wailing, 
Ossie!” be said. ‘Sing us something 
cheerful !"’ 

The boy flushed and turned pale, and 
broke into ‘*’E don’t know where ’e are.”’ 
The otber men stared at Bruce, then 
quickly looked aside and laughed un- 
easily. 

‘Ravenhurst’s going it,’ said one. 
“What’sthe matter with bim? Looks as 
mad as a hatter!’ 

Glave worked his way gradually round 
to Bruce, and quietly signed to s servant 
to bring some champagne, But Brace pat 
it aside, and went up to his host, and said 
‘“good-night,”’ 

Glave followed him to the door, but 
there was a look in Bruce’s face which for- 
bade any offer of company. Glave saw 
that bis band shook as he took bis hat, 

“Confound him!” he thought; “1 sbail 
have bim ill, if I don’t mind, and not abie 
to start.”’ 

“I fancy you’ ve got a cold, Ravenburst,” 
he seid. ‘1 should lay up to-morrow— 
gruel and beef-tea, and that sort of thing.” 

Bruce laughed as he had laughed to 
Ossie, 

“Thanks!’’ he said, 
bight,’’ and be strode off. 

As he went down St. James’ Street acar- 
riage came towards him. Lady Marvelle 
was in it, and Bruce happening to pass 
under a gas-lamp at the moment, the old 
lady saw him. 

She uttered a cry of consternation and 
anxiety, and, hastily letting down the 
window, called to him. Bruce heard bis 
name, and turned his face, so that she 
could see quite plainly the terrible change 
in him. 

He started and looked at her, seemed 
about to go to her, then, biting bis lip and 
shaking his head, raised bis bat and strode 
ou again. 

Before Lady Marveile could stop tne car- 
riage, he bad turned the corner, and sbe 
dropped back, trembling, and with clasped 
bandas, 

She guessed ina moment what was go 
ing on, forshe knew the OClansmere tem- 
perament too well, Brace was trying © 
forget the sweet little girl whose faiber 
bad forbidden her to marry him! 

Some few days later, Mr, Glave went 
round to 86, Gardenia street. and inquired 
for Miss Blunt 

The rather emudgy servant informed 
him that her mistress was out, but thst 
she was expected home directly. 

“All right,” said Mr. Glave; ‘I'll wait” 

He had a Giadstone bag in bis band, 
and he carried it upstairs to the cheap and 
volgar sitting room, looked round inqals 
ingly, then hid it behind a sofs in the inner 
room, to which he aad retreated whe 
Bruce had calied the night Gisve and De 
borab were drinking gin and water. 

Then he came back to the other room, 
got the easiest chair, lit a cigarette, opened 
8 bottle of champagne, and made bimeseif 
comfortable. In about # quarter of a0 
bour Deborah came in. 

Nhe was gorgeously dressed, with s 0 
fashionable bat and too large s feather, 
and looked more aggressively bandsome 
and conspicuously superb than ever. ; 

“Hallo! she said. “So you're bere: 
Make yourself at home,” she added, 
good-humored sarcasm, as sbe remove 
her outdoor things, and flung them, /2 
ber untidy way, upon a chair. 

“I thought you'd forgotten my existences, 
or that you’d decided to desert so oid 
friend now she’s down on ber luck.” 

“T never desert a friend, old or yours 
my dear Deborah!’ ssid Mr. Glave. “Have 
4 cigarette and a glass of wine.” 

She helped herself to both, and reclined 
on the sofa in her favorite attitude. 

“Have you brought any news?! = 
asked; ‘‘or have you forgotten all sbou 
my little affair? I’vetaken your ad v108 


shortly. ‘Good- 


and kept quiet; but I’m more thas pate 
clined to think that I’ve been # *0° i 
do so, and that I should get s Jot more *" 
of him if I took Bruce into the Divo ¥ 


Court.’’ : ‘ 

“Don’t you believe it!” said Mr. Gis® 
‘Has he been here since that nig%! 
broke with you ?”’ 


be - 
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“No,” she said, moodily, ‘he hasn’t; and 
I should ssy be wasn’t likely to. I hear 
he’s in town,and oarrying on like the very 
deuce!’ 

“He is,’ assented Mr. Glave, blandly; 
“like two deuces,”’ 

“What's that mean 7’ she asked, with a 
sneer. “I thought he was going to turn 
over s new leaf, end be a milk sop, so that 
to be fit to marry that sickly doll of his— 
thet dairy maid, or whatever she is !’’ 

Mr. Glave ignored tae question for the 
moment 

“Have you beard from him?” heasked. 

“Yea,” she replied. “That is, I had « 
letter from his lawyers, with a kind of 
agreement—deed, or whatever you call 
it.’’ 

“Where is it 7” he asked. 

She nodded toward a cheap and nasty 
cabinet. 

“In that drawer there.”’ 

Mr. Glave leaned outof his chair and 
tonk out the document. It was a sbort af- 
fair, on the usual blue fooiscap, and it did 
not take him long to read it. 

“Very satisfactory, eh, Deb?” 
marked. 

“It ien’t bad,” she assented, grudgingly. 

“No,” said Mr. Glave. “1’m sure I don’t 
know where he got the muney from. He 
must bave bad a deuce of a trouble to raise 
it.’’ 

“| don’t know, end I don’t care!’’ she 
said. “Heought to bave some trouble, 
and to suffer. And, now he’s got rid of 
meé, I suppose be’il merry this girl, and I 
shall be thrown aside like an oid glove! 
I don’t know what you meant the other 
night when you advised me to keep quiet 
and lethim go—I’m half expecting you 
didn’t mean anything,” 

Mr. Glave smiled. 

“When's the marriage coming off?’ she 
asked, biting at ber cigarette. 

“Not atall!’ said Mr. Glave, quietly. 
“Never !’’ 

She sat up, and stared at bim with opes 
mouth, 

“What !’’ 

“It isn’t coming off at all,’ he said. 
“The match is broken off !” 

“What!” she repeated, her face flusbing. 
“Broken off—why ?”’ 

“Il don’t know,” replied Mr. Giave, 
coolly. “Either the young lady has jilted 
him, or ber father and her people object 
to the match, or the money’s turned out 
tobeamyth. Something has happened, 
and the engagement is of1.’’ 

“Then—then he’s free again. 
doesn’t be come beck to me ?’’ 

Mr. Glave smiied. 

“Well, the unpleasant fact is that Raven- 
burst is in love with the young lady.” 

Her face grew dark. 

“Yea,” continued Mr. Glave, ‘he’s about 
as far gone, my dear Deb, as a man can be, 
and so badly bit that, now the affair is off 
and he appears to have lost her, he has 
gone on the rampage. And I will say this 
for Ravenhurst, that when be does a thing 
he does it thorougbiy—very thorougbly! 
I’ve seen a good many men on the burst, 
but I’ve never seen any fellow go the com- 
plete thing as completely as he is going 
it!” 

She leant her chin on ber hand, and 
stared at him, thoughtéfally. 

‘“*He’ll come back to mé,’’ she said, an- 
der her breath. 

“I’m afraid not,” said Mr. Glave, biand- 
ly. “The fact is, Lord Ravenburst is go. 
ing to leave the happy iend of Eugiand 
for other and more adventurous climes.”’ 

‘What do you mesn ?” she demanded. 

‘*] mean that he is going out to Africa, 
to join the Border force there, and try and 
get knocked on the head by s Zulu oiub, or 
riddled by a bullet; be’s not particular 
which it is, as long as it’s one or the 
other.’’ 

“He must be mad!” she said. 

“He is,my dear Deb,” assented Mr. 
Glave, cheerfally; ‘as mad as a March 
bare! And his friends would be fuily 

justified in putting him into « straight 
waistcoat.”’ 

She lit another cigarette and puffed fur- 
lously. 

“It’s a pity the young lady’s friends 
don’t insist upon her marrying him, for 
ite extremely probable thatin «few short 


he re 


Why 


“It’a a thousand pities that you couldn't 
bave persusded bim into marrying you. 1 
fancy you might bavelured bim into it 
some time ago, if you'd been sharp 
enough.”’ 

“Well, I waen’t,” she said, sullenly. 

“No,” slowly, dreamily; “you might 
have kept the merrisge quiet and waited, 
even until he was out of the way. It would 
be very nice to be Viecountess Revenhurst 
and future Countess of Clansmere—eh, 
Deb?”’ 

She bit her lipand frowned at him an- 
grily. 

“What are you playing at?” she de 
manded. “Are you trying to get my 
dander up—sitting there, sneering and 
scoffi ng ?”’ 

“1’m not sneering, or scoffing, Deb,”’ he 
said, In s low voice. “During these last 
few days I’ve been thinking over your 
case, and I’ve got a iittie idea, which I 
fancy will somewhat startie you. 

“I confess it startled me rather. It’s one 
of thone ideas which smount to an Inspire 
tioa—it’s perfectly sublime in its sodacity, 
and I tell you frankly, Deb, that | should 
not dream of commanicating it to you if 
I did not know that you bad the piack of 
the demon.”’ 

“Thank you,” she ssid. “Boat you're 
not far wrong. I was never wanting in 
plock. I don’t suppose you could startle 
me if you tried ever so hard.”’ 


Deb,”’ be said. 

“Try !’’ she said, between her teeth. 

“Twill. Sit tight, and hold on !” 

He leant forward in bis chair, 
dropped his voice to a whisper. 

“What shoald you say, Deb, if I couid 
show you a way of hecoming Lady Haven- 
burst ?”’ 

‘*There’s only one way,” she responded. 
“And he wouldn’t marry me easpecinily 
now he’s so completely gone on snother 
woman.” 

Mr. Glave watched her with half-closed 
eyes. 

“Supposing | were to show you a way 
of making yourself Lady HKavenhburst 
without marrying him 7’ 

“I don’t know what you mean—it isn’t 
possible!” she said. 

“That's jast where my ides is so won- 
derful,’’ he retorted; “If I could eo fiz it 
that without marrying him, you could 
stand up before the world, and say, ‘I au 
Lady KRavenbarat!’ and no one could con. 
tradict you or disprove it—’’ 

“You must be mad!" she said. 
impossible, I tell you !’’ 


and 


proofs of your right to cal! yoursei!l by that 
title, which not even the moat incredu- 
lous could refuse to 
you say?’ 

She had let her cigarette go oul, and 
she gased at bim with widely open eye. 

“You're taiking rubbieh,”’ she said. 
‘“There’s no sense in it!’ 

He leant back, and went on, dreamily, 
as if he were speaking to bimeeif— 
“One day you go toa registrar's with a 
gentleman, and you say that you 
come to be married. You have brought 


necessary arrangements, and the registrer 
is bound to marry you, because, as | say, 
you have got ail the thing: fixed prop 
erly. 

“He asks your names. You say, ‘De 
borab Biunt, spinster,’ the gentieman 
says, ‘Bruce, Lord Kavenburat.’ The reg- 
istrar performa the littie ceremony. You 
sign the register, ‘Detorah Biunt,’ the 
gentleman signs, Kruce Strathfayre Ki. 
laine Kaveuharat.’ 

“The registrar hands you the marriage 
certificate, and, being a nice kind of yeu 
tleman, wishes you good luck and hapyi- 
ness, The gentieman pays the fees, 4nd 
yousnd hewalk off together, man and 
wife. And you are Lady Kavenhurst, the 
wife of Bruce Strathfayre Kiilaine Kaven- 
burst, son and heirof the great Far! of 
Clansmere. 

“You're out of our mind, or dronk !” 
ashe exclaimed, with a sbort laugh 

Mr. Glave emoked in silence for 4 mo- 
ment or two; then he went on, in the rane 
slow, dreamy voice— 


‘“Itisa secret marriag®é, you and 


and 
tie 





months she would be awidow. A widow, 
and Lady Revenburst— perhaps the Count | 
ess of Olansmere—without the incum- | 
brance of a husband !”’ 
‘She must be a fool!’ ssid 
With volumes of contempt in ber tone. 
‘“*You’re right—she mst be,’’ assented 
Mr. Giave, “Now, you’d marry 
8 shot—wouldn’t you, Det ?’’ 
“Wouldn't I?” she ejaculated. 
“Yo,” he went on, thoughtfully, eye 
ing her sideways, and with his hands | 
folded behind his Lead. 


Deborah, 


Ding xé 


your husband separate after & © *y 
y’ | x ) y 


dinner. He goes his way, 
His way jato Africa, your way i*#to™ 
Gardenia Street, where y« - Pi 
wail. 
sband gets & 
that rieever Sak 
and darkies r pe ace tee 
large assortment of feyers Ww 
in that insalubrious ¢ Anyway, he 


departs to the land of the b enned, and you 
are a disconsolate widow.” 


‘I fancy I shail startie you, though, | 


“It's | 


‘Supposing you were asiie to produce | 


accept, what would | 


have | 


the necessary papers, and tmade al! the 
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He paused and sipped bis chain pagne. 

“You would look rather fetohing in the 
newest thing in widow's weeds, Deb! You 
put them ailon, and go down to Kaven- 
burst, and throw your arms round the 
Karl of Clanemere’s neck, and, ‘I am 
poor Brace’s widow, and your daughter!’ 
Tabiesu !’’ 

“Out of your mind !"’ she said, in a low 


voice, 
“There's a row, of course—s perfect 


sbindy! They will eay rude things, and 
demand proofs. You produce them—al! 
the proper papers, marriage certificate. 
Registrar swears that he performed the 
ceremony and identifies the portrait of 
Lord Ravenburst as that of the bride 
groom. 

“The Clansmeres have to acknowledge 
you, and take you to their sristocratic 
bosoms, or shunt you off with a spanking 
allowance. Either way your fortune’s 
made, Deborah, my girl, and you call 
down biessings upon the head of the 
| bumble friend who helped you to Great. 


Leas. 
He stopped and smiled at her through 


the smoke of his cigarette. She laughed, 
and jerked her head, contemptuously. 

“You've been talking like s perfect 
idiot!’ shesaid. “A pretty kind of fairy 
tale! And you recied it off as if it was 
possibie for itto come true! Why, you 
know, as wellas I do, that he wouldn't 
marry me to save his life!’’ 

“I know he wouldn’t, Deborah,’’ he as 
| sented, blandly. ‘But I assure you it ien’t 
necessary."’ 

“Not necessary! What rot you talk ! 
How can he marry me and not marry me? 
I haven’tthe least notion of what you're 





driving at; and, what’s more, 1 don’t be 


lieve you bave yourself; and | think it's 
piaylug it pretty iow down to make game 
| Of a friend when she’s down on ber luck.’’ 
| “I’m not making game of you, Deb,’’ be 
|aaid. “I'm aware that the thing must 
| seem a puzzie to you—it was a puzzie & 
méeuntii |!had worked it out. Bat it's 
simpie enough, if you’ve only the piuck 
| and the cheek to do it.”’ 
| “I’ve plenty of both, 
|eaid. “Hurry up and explain, for you're 
wearing meto a pack thread with your 
puzzies.”’ 
| Mr. Glave rose and flang his cigarette in 


| the grate. 
“Walt here,” he aaid. ‘Don't get off 


| that sofa until—well, until you're obliged. 
| Wiil you promise ?”’ 


| uous laugh “Where sre you going?” 
| for be moved towards the otber room. 

He looked back over his shouider, and 
smiled; then he passed behind the curtain 
and drew it closely over the doorway. 

Hhe lay fuil length on the sofa, frown- 
ing and goawing softly at ber ilps, asking 
| herself whether Mr. Henry Glave had any 
| serious meaning and intention, or whether 
| be was only playing with her, and resoiv- 
ing thet if the latter proved to be the case, 
aLe would treat Mr. Glave lan exhibition 
of what shecoulddo when sho was ins 
really bed temper. 

The minutes passed slowly; they seemed 
}to drag themeeives into bours a4 she 
moved to and froimpatiently, and witb 
the :estiessness of a wild animal con 
strained to remain quiet. 

Hiow long she remained 
her impatience she never knew, oul, sud 
deniy, the curtain was thrown back and « 
figure atood in the doorway, with tne 
light of the Jamp fuli upon it. 

Nhesprang to her feet with an exzciame 


fighting with 


tion of amazement. 
‘Bruce!’ she cried. 
fie emmiled. 
‘-Deborab!"’ said the voice of Brace Rav- 
euhurat 
“Why--how 
imnust bave been asleep ! 
know I baven’t!’ She looked 
rovmin incredulous amazement. 
did you come in? I never neerd you; and 
j’ve been here allthetime! And where's 
is he in there?’ 
Giave bas gone,”’ 


did you get in here? I 
Bat [| haven’t—I 
round the 
“How 


‘s.ave 
“Mr. 
yoice 
She bit ber lip, still looking at bim with 
surprise and agitation. 
“lam giad you’vé come, 
aai0 
Had he been behind that cartain ali the 
raving drivel? 


not emilie at 


said BKrauace’sa 


Bruce,”’ «he 


and heard (siave’s 


he would 


titme 
her, ana 


banat 


nd you've come back for good, 


6? she said. 


yeu know,” she | 


“I promise,” she sald, with a contempt — 


5 


He nodded and laughed again. 

“Why don’t you come and kiss me?” 
she asked. “You needn’t be afraid. I’m 
willing to let bygones be bygones, and 
don't bear any malice. Come and sit 
down.” 

He went towards her and kissed her. 

“Why, whet « smell of powder and 
paint!’ she eaid. 

“Yon,” sald—not the volee of Broce Re 
venhuret, but Mr. Henry Glave. ‘The 
emell of the grease-paint is the only weak 
thing in the affair." 

She shrank back with « cry of horror. 

“What!” she exclaimed. “Is it you, 
Bruce, or—Giave ?”’ 

Mr. Giave laughed. 

“Not a bad make up, eh, Deb?” 

A ery of horror broke from her parted 
lips egain, and she recoiled until! she leant 
against the wall, ciutching at a chair for 
support, and staring at bim with distended 
eyes, her face white to the lips. 

It was Broce himee!f—the same hair, the 
emile, the voloe, the attitude. There was 
the scar on the left temple: the very 
clothes were Kruce’s—she remembered the 
sult quite weil. 

It was impossible that it could be any 
Other than Bruce! So perfect wae the 
| imitation of form and manner of votes, 
| thateven she, an soctress, had been de 
| o#ived, until Giave had spoken to her tn 
bis own votes. 

The horror of the thing overmastered 
| her; she fung op bererme asif to shot 
' 





out the Ggure—the face—thet was like 
Brace’s, and yet bad the devilish smile 
| which Mr. Giave wore now and again. A 
shudder ran through her, and sbe stag 
| gered and would have fallen if be bed a 
sprung forward and caught her. 





| CHAPTER XXL 


| pg R GLAVE caught ber ject in sme, 
| M and propped her up agminst the 
wall 

| ‘ome, Deb!’ he exhorted, “pall your- 

| melf together.’’ 

| ne fought against the faintness, and, 
with a long breath, choked beck the bys 

| terion which threatened her. Then she 

| looked at bim shrinkingly, tearfally, with 

| the horror still lingering In her eyes, and 

her fret words were: 

| Get away from me; ‘stand somewhere 
where I can't see you."’ 

| Hedrew back, and she dropped into « 

| chair, wiping the eold sweat from her 

averted face. 

“I thought you bed more nerve!’ he 
sald, a4 he went behind herasd turned tie 
key in the door, 

“Why—why didn’t you tell 
gasped. “It was so sudden.” 

He emiied. 

“J wanted Ww try ny makeup on you: 
you see, i knew that if loould deceive 
you, leould deceive anyone, for nv one 
knows Kavenhurst better than you do.” 


me?’ she 


Hhemvie a giance st him, and shed- 
dored. 

“And it le good, lan't it, eh, Deb?’ he 
ssii with some pride. “I flatter myseif 


that it's as good « ineke-up as even Tree or 
Irving could maoage. Have another look 
at me,end get used tolt. What there ia to 
frighten you, | can’t understand !’’ 

*“[~—[ don’t know,” sheweid. “It is—ts 


as if he were deat, and you were bis 
ghoett’ 

He laughed aofily. 

“Anyway, your emotion is a strik ng 
ang convincing weetlinony ) the sucoess 
Of my imitation. The rolce was ali right, 
Deeb, ob 7’’ 


Mire shudderet. 
Vou; and tie waik, and the 
You most be a devil!’ 
hie amniled. 
“And what do you 
pian ft’ 

Sie wasseilientamoment. In truth, she 
eoaid not quite get overthe horror of thie 


ar, and 


think of my little 


counterfeit presence, which mocked the 
reality ao clomely, # Hen Sisbly. 
*J—I don't « ¢ N bel would Lay pen 
if—if we were found out?” 
He laughed. 
“I’m noteure, Pena! servitude, 1 dare 
aay.” 
Hie started, and etaret at him 
ad | l won'ta ¢! BG ar pe 
‘or you, 5 6 nal, eaally. 
you'r f f tm 4 
an’t the I) > W « ré “of har Po 
¢.¢ 
= " 
<_< 
> “a *“ 
#it lo the house and see aes uck 


mud 


i ren 
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THE GHOsT. 
avec. w. 
Why 41d you come from the dead, dead love, 
To trouble my peace once moret 

I seatter'd sweet fowers your grave above, 
And | wept you very sore; 

I burted you deep in my heart, and flowers 
I ecatter'd above your head; 

And | wrote on the stone, “Here lie the hours 
Of a summer time that s dead.” 


Why do you come with your mournful eyes 
(ut of your grave again? 

All life and death between us two lies, 
And you stretch your hands tin vain. 

I cannot come to you where you stand, 
And you way not reach me more— 

Why do you stretch an imploring hand 
From the ever-receding snore? 


You have gone to the land that they call Too 
late, 
W here the flowers all wither unblown, 
Where winter tn vain for epring doth wait, 
And the faliows tie ansown: 
And I cannot come to you there, dead love, 
The’ I were never eo fatn: 
So why do you come trom the dead, dead 
love, 
To trouble my peace again? 





o.oo - 


Just a Freak. 


sy Tt. ® tL 





fo! onee more, and it ienced me ina 
bitof a bother, 

We bad tickets for the stalls in the thea- 

tre, to see one of lbsen « plays. —‘*The Mut 


if Kk other night | piayed the impulsive 





| 
| 





| characters 


turn ber face towarda 
seemed to be looking straight before ber. 


11E SATURDAY 


me at ail, bet, “No, Ward,” said her ladyship to the 
| maid, “1 haven't got the clasp.” 


It was a trifle queer, though not anything | 


like as queer as my situation. 


“I didn’t know you bad so distinctly the | 


making of a Lotbarioin you,” she said. 
“Nor 1,” Lreplied. “Put might I in- 
quire where we are going T"’ 
‘Going! Why home, of course, And 
when you have hada iittie supper you 


sball go onto your father’s Yoo'd like | 


some supper, Raymond ?”’ 
“Certainly I should, but——”’ 


“Oh no, you needn’t be aiarmed. We. 
won't give you any mutton sausage. Was. 


that what you were going to say ?"’ 
“No, it was not,” | answered 
nantly. 
“Tell me,” said her ladyship, ‘did the 
‘ook as foolish an their dia- 


indig- 


logue ?”’ 
“Weil now, what did you think?” I re- 


| torted, naturally evwiliiog to give myself 


| asked, 


whether | most 


ton Sausage,” I think the thing wan called; | 
| afterwards you shall do just as you think 


and finesmily bosh it waa 
Not that tne others went to see it. 
eoulda'tor wouldn't go, after ail 


They 


But it. 


seemed such a sell lo waste four tickets iu | 


that way, and so I went all by myseif. 

The fact ia, | expected to see Ernie Grey 
there. 
Eion, and it’s awtuliy jolly to be going to 
the same college at Cambridge. 

I positively yawned through that ‘‘Mut- 
ton Sausage.’ If ithadn’t been for the 
awmokes between the acta, l'd never have 
bad the patience to sit it out, especially as 
Ernie waan’tio beseen anywhere. You 
never can reiy on Ernie; that’s the worst 
of him. 

However, it came toan end at iast, and 
I slipped tnto my cloak. There was rather 
a heavy crowd going out | raised several 
rote of strong language from the dowagers 
jbecause I trod on their trains. Serve 
them right, say |, for wearing such 
things. 

When I was on the pavement, ! hesli- 
tated. Was it, | asked myself, worth 
while trying tohuntup Kandoiph at bis 
club? He'd stand me a soda and some. 
thing if leould find him there; bat, on 
the otber hand, if I missed him the waik 
would be a borrid grind for nothing. 

l was thinking it over like that, and 
standing cl: #e up to the door of a carriage, 
when | heard ateliow say almost in my 
ear, ‘Here he is, m’ lady.”’ 


Ernie and | were great chums at | 





away. 
“What should I know about 
looks 7” she asked quite mournfully. 
“Why should you?” 


their 


“Raymond !’’ 
She turned her face towards mné at last, 
and the reproach in ber expression made 


meé feel that I was a brute. 

“Do you forget things s0 soon?’ she 
“Do you forget tbat I em all but 
biind ?’’ 

Now that staggered me. I don’t know 
hated myself or pitied 
her. 

“I'm horribly sorry,” I said. ‘But 
please let me expiain matters to you, and 


best with me." 

However, she would do no such thing. 
She put one of her pretty hands awk ward- 
ly toward my cheek and stroked it, and 
suddenly rattied into a criticism of “The 
Mutton Sausege’’ that lasted until 
carriage stopped. Mr. 
have liked tc hear what e#he said about bis 
piay- 

In the meantime, 1 pondered how to get 
out of the scrape 1 bad got myseif into. 

Sbould I slip away by the off side of the 
carriage when it stopped, or should I first 
see this blind young lady into her house? 

The matter was really decided for me 
which was in a sense comforting, for 1 do 
hate to make up my mind toa thing. 

Weastopped. 1 fumbled at my door and 
couldn’t get the handle to work. 

Then the other door opened, and a 
‘Jeames’ stood to attention by the step. 

“Look afterthe cioak, Raymond,” she 
said to me, 
to have worn it.’’ 


“It ia much too warm a night 
| 


the | 
losen would not | 


| 
| 
| «If your lordship will be kind enough 
| 
| 


| 
| The Earl shrugged his shoulders, and 
} 
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“Then it's lost, your ladysbip,’’ ex- 
claimed the girl. 

“Perhaps you have it, Raymond?” was 
ber iadyship’s retort, as she turned her 
dim eyes towards me. 


to listen to me,”’ 1 sald, with a cold shiver 
_ down the bark (for the Earl's expression 
was nasty), “I will try to explain how I 
| eome to be trespassing inside your lond- 
ship's house.” 

The Earl exchanged glances with the 

man, and the latter shut the door. 
**Be so good as to follow me,’’ he said. 
“What is the matter?” ingaired Lady 
Eugenia, looking about ber pathetically. 
“I fear your ladyship bas been made a 
victira,”’ said that fool of amaid. “He 
bas been personating Mr. Kaymond. He 
is a perfect stranger.” 

Eugenia ecreamed: a musical scream. 

“I do assure you——” | exclaimed. 

But the Ear! interfered. 

‘I repeat, sir, that I will thank you to 
follow me,”’ he said. “And you too, 
Carter.” 

“It was ajusta freak,’”’ 1 murmured, 
when I was among the Earl's books, which 
bad a frightfully depressing appearance. 

“You, a stranger, bave accompanied my 
daughter from the theatre; have dared to 
do 80?” he inquired stormily. 

“She made the mistake first,’’ I said. 





“What has that to do with it, sir?’’ 

“I admit that I did wrong.” 

“Then there’s the di’mond clasp, m’ 
lord,”’ observed the man, in a deferential 
whisper. What would I not have given | 
| for the liberty to punch his impertinent 
| bead! Anyhow, I| turned on him sharply. 

“Do you imply, you rascal,” 1 demanded, 
| “that i am a thief?” 


bis lips looked malicious, 

“Atany rate, I must trouble you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to turn out your pockets, After- 
wards | shail be more able to understand 
eventa.”’ 

1 bit my lip, and said that my pockets 
were entirely at the service of the menial 
who pleased to examine them. For my 
part, I would not condescend to be even 
an accessory to ny Own exoneration. 

“Do so, Carter,’’ said the Earl. 

We Talbots can look fierce on occasion, 
I’ve always understood. This was about 
the most encouraging opportunity for a 
little family spirit to show itself that I’ve 
ever enjoy«d; and I feel sure I glared at 
the Earl while his man approached me, 
with fingers to the front. 








came to follow ber across the threshold of | 
| that bouse in Gloucester Palace. 


“It’s acase of supper here after all,” 1 
confided to myself, not altogether ill- 


| pleased, and upon the whole somewhat 


1t was a footman, with what seemed to | 


iné a most lovely girl on his arm. I ifked 
the curve of her cheeks immensely, and 
the action of ber outstretched hand was 
also very taking. 
W bat do you think happened next? 
The lady toesed her cloak loose, pliched 
itover my shouders, and said: 
“You neughty boy, Raymond. 
didn’t you stay to help me out ?"’ 
“I—really——” 1 began. 


Why 


“Oh, don’t make excuses. Jump in | 
| stared at me. 


quickly and atone for it."’ 

**Yoa, sir,”’ added the lackey behind me, 
‘they're waiting for us to move.”’ 

The fellow mot only gave mea leg up, 
#0 to speak, but be pushed me inside the 
carriage in a way I'd like to have boxed 
his long ears for. 

Anyhow, there we were; her ledyship, 
whoever she was, and |, side by side, and 
the borees getting up steam every yard. 

“Upon my word,” { exclaimed, ‘there’s 
some mistake——’"’ 

“No mistake at all, you selfish cousin,” 
was the patronizing reply. “You did it 
on purpose. | baven’t the least doubt 
you devoted yourself to following some 
pretty girl Bat it was not chivalrous of 
you, Raymond, indeed it was not So 
early im our scquaintanceship, too! 
all the boys at Eton like that ?"’ 

Well, this settied me again. Wasn't it 
a coincidence that her Raymond should 
be an Eton fellow? I wondered whose 
house he was in. But! didn’t know of 
any fellow of the name of Kaymond 


Nather anice name, Raymond 
N l emid f iree they aren't We 
tgetany pra ihere 
fier ladyehi; sughed «a silvery little 
laugh 1 wished there was more light in 
vide the carriage. As it was, she didn’t 


pleasurably excited by the adventure. 


A fellow doesn’t come of an army stock, 


I suppose, without rather liking to put 
himself into a hole, just to see how he’s 


going to get out of it. 
* 


But I oughtn’t to bave been such a tool. 
The bungle had gone quite far enough, 
and it was like me not to have seen that it 
was 80. 


| comfortable as could be; and I was just 
pulling myself together for a little more | 





cheek when the man at the door set to and 


He stared still 
ber ladyship spoke. 


more when 


| more than I can say!’’ I seammered. 


The Earl met me straight. There was | 


harity in bis so E 
“All right,” I said, and that is how I | a Gey < » Ages ul, | saw 


And now iwagine my situation when, at 
the first plunge, 80 to speak, Carter pulled | 
forth from my waistcoat pocket a small 
brooch affair sparkling with diamonds. 

“Here it is, m’lord!”’ he said, triumph- 
antly. 

The Earl touched a band.-bell. 

“How the mischief it came there is 


“You need say nothing more,’’ said the 
Earl. “Your explanation is due to the 
magistrate. I do not want to hear it. Fetch 
a policeman.”’ 





These last words were to the man who 


| answered the bell. 


,; me. This roused me again. 


“We carn hardly expect the Ear! in yet, 


I’m afraid, KRaymond,”’ she said. 

“No?” said 1. 

That was when the lackey stared most. 
The worst of it was that our eyes clashed 
at thesame moment. 

He made a step forward—!I knew what 
was coming, of course. 

“If you please, m’ lady, Mr. Raymond 
is not with you,” said the fellow. 

1 was starting to teli ber all about it, 
with ten thousand apologies and so on, 


when a young woman put in her oar—her | 


lad ysbip’s maid, as it happened. 
“I beg your pardon, wy lady,’’ said the 


| dameel, ‘but have you the diamond cloak 
Are 


claap ?"’ 
As she looked as if she wanted it, 1 had 


arms as soon as | saw her. 

This wasn’t all, either. 

From the end of the corridor, on one 
side of the hall, a tall old gentleman with 
white hair appeared and, quickly 
if she were 


coming 


towards us, asked ‘‘Eugenia 


tired, and then iooked mighty stern at 


16. 
l bowed my serenest, though I| admit | 


felt queerish. 


| And that’s all I do know about it.” 


| ‘Take him away, Carter,” this obliging 
The house looked ali right inside—as | 


Ear! continued, “and give him into cus- 
tody.”’ 

**Yes, m’ lord,’’ said Carter. 

The fellow made asif he would touch | 


“If you or any of your class lay a hand 
on me I[’il Knock you down without more 
words,’’ I said. ‘‘You may as well know 
it.” 

The Ear! rang again. 

That meant another man. 

“But,” I added, “I'll go quietly, my 
lord, to any police court you please. For 
it’s absurd to suppose that Reginald Tal- 
bot, oneof the Shropshire Talbots, let me 
inform you, is just acommon-place thief. 
I’ve got myself intot is mess by being 
eivil toa lady when invited. Asfor the 
brooch, 1 don’t know anything about it 





“You just come along without ali this 
talk,’’ said Carter. 
The two fellows closed upto me. I set | 


| my shoulders back, held my nose up, and, | 
thrown my companion’s garment into her | 


with a parting glance at the white haired | 
Earl, marched. As I marched, I suddenly | 
bubbied into mirth. It was really too 


good, you know. 
a 


There was « little snuggery for the por 
the They took me there; 
‘“Jeames turning out into the 
ball with bis bands in his breeches pock- 
eta, to make way for us. He contemplated 


ter by door 


himself 


me jauntily, did ‘‘Jeames,”’ 


| cell 


“You be advised, young man,” said Car. 
ter to me, “and stop that larfiu’.” 

Il took achair by the fireand laughed 
on, not altogether happily though. It oo. 
curred to methat Rendolph and two or 
three other feilows might have gone home. 
In that case | should miss a good hand at 
“nap.” 

‘Look here,’’ I said, “I’ve lett my card 
case behind, but I’jl writedown my ad- 
dress and give the man a sovereign who'll 
take a line there.”’ 

My two keepers looked from me to 
“Jeames’’ and then at each other. 

“Anything else, young man?” asked 
Carter derisively. 

‘**You’re Walker, London, aren’t you ?” 
inquired the other, not withouta certain 
admiration in his face that appealed to 
me, 

“And you’re a paroe! of idiots,’’ said I. 


This caused a triple laugh. I was out 
of it. 

“Nice specimen, aint he?’ said 
“Jeames,”’ 


1 fumbled into my pockets to feel if any- 
thing mysterious as well as a diamond 
clasp had found its way there. Only my 
cigarette case met my fingers. Instantly 
I yearned towards it. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” I asked. 
“Your policeman’s a long time coming.” 

Carter said he was dashed. He looked 
it too, but quickly cooled down, and 
added— 

“I like your smartness; I really can’t 
help liking it. 1’ll answer any civil, natu- 
ral sort of question you ask, but you can’t 
smoke.”’ 

“Thank yon, I’m sure,’ said]. ‘Then 
what’s your master’s name, first of all ?”’ 

“Lord Loughborough.” 

“Lord Loughborough, is it? Then Lord 
Loughborough’s a——”’ Carter exclaimed. 

“Hush !’’ “And you’re another,” I bast- 
ened to add, 

The bell rang and the knocker knocked. 

It was the policeman, a red faced indi- 
vidual, looking as they always do when 
they think they’ve a nice easy thing on. 

“That’s bim,”’ said the man with him, 
pointing at me. I had moved with my 
guards to see what was coming. 

The fellow had handcufis already. 
fairly stirred my bile. 

“1’11 not bave them on,’’ I yelled. 
defy you or ten of you to put ’em on.” 

Acouple of maidservants and another 
man showed in the hall, The scene inter- 
ested them, I reckon. It would bave in- 
terested me if I hadn’t been principal char- 
acter in it. 

“Ketch bim behind,” whispered the 
dunderbead of a constable. But I had my 
back to the wallin next to no time, 

“You ‘ketch’ me behind if youcan!” | 
remarked. 

The man who had been sent for the 
police made a rush at me. I shinned him 
badly. 1 also shinned the constable. 

he was of the puffy sort, and bound not 
to stand much bustling. I resolved, now 
that my blood was warm, to let fly at 
them anyhow. I could have fancied I was 
in a bully at the old school. 

And I did let fiy at them, too, They 
came all together, with their arms out like 
waxwork figures. I just ducked and laid 
about me anywhere, but chiefly above 
the belt. 

The policeman got itin the wind, and 
even Carter didn’t come off scot free, 

Never, I should think, did the Ear! of 
Loughborough’s town bouse behold such 
a shindy. 

The fellows stood off after this first 
round, the policeman nursing bis stomach 
and gasping (swearing, too, }’m afraid), 
and Carter and one of the ‘Jeameses” 
rubbed their legs. 

One of the maids behind was laughing. 
I noticed that, and it cheered me. 

And now out came the Earl again. 
W hat a face he had on, to be sure! Beer- 
bohm Tree would have given a ten-pound 
note to see him. 

“Gracious!’’ he cried. 

“The villain defies us all, m’lord !” stu 
tered Carter, holding his right leg out 
stiMiy. 

“Yes, and he’ll cnatinue to!” said I. 
“I’m not going to be carried to a police 
like a lamb, I can tell you, Lord 
Loughborougb.”’ 

You should have seen the Earl fame st 
this. I didn’t care though. I wasn’t caring 
for anything. 

He strode towards us. 
very word for it. 

“Open the door at once !’’ he bellowed 

“It'll make no difference,’’ I retorted. 

The door was opened, and the brutes 
came atme again. I wasn’t fully pre 
pared, and this time they pinned mé sure 
enough. A fellow of my age (getting °° 
for nineteen) can’t do much with a grown- 
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up man gripping each of his legs and 
arms. 

“Now out with bim!’’ ordered the Eur}. 

But it wasn’t to be, after all. 

Almost as soon asthe door was opened 
a young spark came up and got one foot 
on the stepa 

“Hullo!’ said he, when he saw what 
was going on, ‘‘what’s all this about 7” 

It was Giffard of Mason’s, by all that 
was mercifal ! 

‘Say, Giffard !” I cried, “don’t let these 
fellows make such a foolof me.” 

I'll not forget in a hurry how well he 
did ittoo. He rammed in and parted me 
from two of thera. I shook off the other 
two by myself. 

“Thanks, old man,” I said, as I fell 
against one of the pillars of the EKar!’'s 
porch. 

In that moment it flashed to me; Giffard 
was the Lady Enugenia’s Raymond. 

“Do you know the Earl of Lough- 
borough ?”’ [ asked him quickly. 

“Rather,” said he; “I’m his nephew. 
Come along in and let’s hear all about it 
at once,”’ 

The servants gave way in fine style now, 
and the constable looked an ass. We had 
only the Earl to tackle. 

Nor did his lordship waste time, 

‘Who is this young man, Raymond?” 
he inquired, frowning so that you would 
think his skin must be cut through. 

‘“‘He’s an Eton, uncle,” said Giffard, 
“and the best ‘long back’ there is in the 
place,” 

Ihate being flattered. That is why! 
immediately mentioned Cameron, Grant 
and Bentinck, whom some fellows think 
safer kicks than me. 

“Rot!’’ said Giffard. 

“It isn’t for me to express a decided 
opinion,’’ I continued, “1 last, though, 
better than either of them.’’ 

The Earl ejaculated something that 
sounded extraordinarily like a rhyme to 
“ham.” I vow hedid. Both Giffard and 
I glanced at hii) reproacbfully; more in 
sorrow than in anger, I imagine. 

The servants all slunk outof sight. Only 
the red-faced constable was left. He looked 
uneasy. I suppose he had heard of the 
Earl of Loughborough’s temper, which, 
his nephew tells me, is notorious, 

“May I,” inquired Giffard blandly, ‘‘aak 
Talbot inside, uncle ?’’ 

The policeman touched his knobby fore. 
head to the Earl and rudely interfered 
With a question of his own. 

‘‘] suppose I’m not wanted any more, 
your ladyship?’’ he said. 

“Go, you fool!” replied the Earl. 

Giffard was beginning a second time, out 
I cut bim short, 

“My dear feliow,’’ 1 remarked “the Earl 
of Loughborough might say ‘Yes; but I 
have a voice in the matter also. It’s get. 
ting late. I don’t feel like going inside 
again, many thanks.” 

Giffard lurched one shoulder. 

“Then that settles it. I’li stroll down 
the street with you, if you don’t mind,.”’ 

“Do,’’ said I. 

I asked the Earl’s pardon as | crossed 
his threshold for a moment to pick up my 
hat, which had got mauled above a little; 
and then, with a bow and notbing more, I 
turned my back on that inhospitable man- 
sion. 

It was really too funny for anything to 
see how the Earl of Loughborough stood 
rigid and silent while we strolled off. 

Then I told Giffard everything, 
didn’t he roar ! 

lt was not altogether a laughable affair; 
nevertheless, I tried to snigger a little on 
my own account. 

We stood backs against a lamp-post to 
see if there was anything to choose be- 
tween usin height. There was nothing. 
My vcice tco is much in tbe same key (I 
believe they cal! it that) as Giffard’s. 

“Oh, yes, there’s every excuse for my 
poor cousin Eugenia,’’ Gifford was agree- 
able enough to say. 

“Any for me, too?” 

“None, old man; none atall. And it’s a 
heaven’s blessing for you I chanced to have 
spent the day in Gloucester Piace. Take 
warping and look sharp that the next lady 
not of your acquaintance, whose cloak you 


and 


carry, doesn’t have a valuable trinket to | 


it ready into waistcoat 
pucket,’’ 

After that well-turned sentence, I said 
00d night’”’ to Giffard, having sworn 
him to secrecy about the adventure. 


But be went back on his oath the next 


to drop your 


6e¢ 


ay That is why I’m at suci pains 
the story an invarnishbed f 
As l expected, when I got home, | was 
oo late for anything. They had all gone 
to bed except Rando!ph, and he was 80 


Krumpy that I couldn’t stand five minutes 
ofhim. Wanted to know why I 





hadn't | 


turned up an hour or two sooner. Wish I 
had, that’s all. 


<i —_ 


WITH PENALTIES —It seems to be an 
indisputable fact that the rapid advance 
during the last fifty years in what we are 
pleased to call civilization is steadily bear- 
in fruit, in a rich crop of new diseases 
of the body and disorders of the mind. 

As fast as the progress in medical, as 
well as general, science enables us to 
combat, and often conquer, the old dis- 
eases, the habits and conditions of modern 
life sewm to give birth to new and un- 
dreamed-of maladies. 

Railway traveiing is responsible for fre- 
quent cases of nervous debility and ex- 
hauation, 

Oycling isa boon that wecould il! dis- 
pense with, yet there isa distinct danger 
of the rider acquiring a bad style, and de- 
veloping that ugly deformity’ known as 
the “‘cyclist’s back.’’ 

Even typewriting has produced anew 
complaint that is sometimes called the 
‘ty pist’s disease,’’ 

The operator, in consequence of over- 
strain and long application in spelling out 
words over the keyboard, gets attacks of a 
kind of temporary mental paralysis, which 
renders work absolutely impossibie. 

Two new diseases have recently been 
added to the list of those arising from the 
conditions of modern life. The firet isa 
malady asscciated with toot ball. 

It is known as “scrumpox,” and is an 
infection that is liable to be transmitted 
through the abrasions which rough jerseys 
are apt to cause on the faces of players 
during ‘‘scrimmuges.’’ 

When it once breaks out it seems that 
the most careful precautions have to be 
taken for the disinfection of jerseys and 
the avoidance of abrasions, 

The other complaint is known by the 
name of “golf arm.’’ This disease is not 
to be lightly dismissed. It appears to be 
due ‘to the repeated sudden and whip- 
like contractions of the tricep’, bruising 
the musculo spinal nerve.” 





has — 

ACCORPING TO THEIR BIRTH MoNnTH-— 
A certain statistician bas for several years 
been studying the birthdays of illustrious 
men, with the object of proving that the 
winier months, which produce the smaller 
proportion of the population of the world, 
are those in which by far the greater num- 
ber of iliustrious men are born, 

By winter months he designates No- 
vember to April inclusive, the others be- 
ing assigned to summer, 

He has now hunted up the birthdays of 
some 40,000 persons, and claims to have 
discovered ample proof of his theory. 

In order to ensure an entirely impartial 


selection of names, he was assisted by a | 


committee of well-informed people. 

The biographical sketch of a given por- 
son was read and the committee decided 
upon it without knowing the day or month 
of birth. 

This was done to prevent any attempt, 
intentional or otherwise, at favoring the 
winter months, 

Furthermore, our authority declares 
that whenever there was a doutt or differ- 
ence in thecommittee as to the proper 
rating of a men, the summer months were 
favored. 

In the end, the middle of the winter di- 
vision—the months of January and Febru- 
ary—are said to have produced by far the 
greatest number of illustrious men, while 
the months of July and August, diamer.- 
trically opposite in the cycie, have pro- 
duced the smajlest number, 

The respective porportions for summer 
and winter are given as 245 and 755 per 
cent. respectively. Consequently any- 
body wishing to make a stir in the world, 
should take care to be born during the 
winter, and especially in February, the 
month which has produced the most 
illustrious men. 

He wouid then makes his entry into life 
under conditions best adapted for phy- 
sical, mental and worai development, 
Incidentally it was found during these 
investigations that less than one per cent. 
of the illustrious men whose birthdays 


bad been traced were descended from 
noble families. 
—————— no 
In His Own Coin.—Not many months 


fashionable quarter of acer 
there 
ouses now stand The 
ecidGed t bu j 


ago, in the 
large 
plots where 


tain towD were two vacant 


two D 


owner of one of the 


ert Yeu, Su 
house Tbe surveyor descovered that t 


house in course of erection 


pilot extended just oné inch 


walle of the 
on the other 


over the property line, and informed his 
employer of the fact. The latter immedi- 
ately communicated with the owner of 
the property, demanding an exorbitant 
sum for the ground thus appropriated. 

The owner of plot No. 1 did not prove a 
complacent victim to the extortion. He 
at once gave orders to have the offending 
wall torn down and rebuilt, 

The other man, rather disappointed at 
being the victim of his own avarice, pro 
ceeded with the erection of the second 
house, building his wall close against that 
of the other. 

When the second house was completed 
the owner moved in, A few days after- 
wards be was dumbfounded to receive a 
notice similar to tbe one he had sent out 
himself, demanding the same amount as 
he bad named, the reason stated, being 
that “the walls of the house you have 
just completed and are now occupying 
extend one inch over the property line on 
my property.’’ 

He employed a surveyor again and 
found that the statement was only too 
true. What had bappened was this: 

The owner of the first offending wall, 
wh: n he bad had ittorn down, had delib- 
| erately caused the wall to be rebuilt one 

inch on his own side of the line, realizing 
| that the second house would probably be 
built close againat the first. 





There was a choice of two things for the 
owner of plot No, 2to do—either to move 
out of the houxein which be had just got 
settied, and have it rebuilt, or to pay the 
amount demanded, As he had set the 
price himaseif, be felt that there was little 
use in taking it tothe courta, He accord- 
ingly paid, and received a deed for one 
inch of land 

— i  —_— 


PRESERVE YouR Eyres —A well-known 
oculist say#; ‘Don’t read while you are 
traveling, but if you will read let it be 
books or newspapers with the largest type 
you can get hold of. 

Reading in a railway car in motion is 
also much easier and less injurious if a 
large card or an envelope be held just un- 
der ¢ach line you are reading, and moved 
aown af each line is read. 

“The use of tinted writing paper is very 
beneficial to the eyes, but the colors 
chosen, should be grey, neutral tint, or 
bluish green: reddish brown, pink, yellow 
or atrongly yellowish green should be 
avoided. 

Those woo suffer in any way from im- 
paired vision and have much writing to 
do should use the typewriter. 


changé from one position to another wit - 
out ceasing work, and there is none of the 
crausping effects upon different seta of 
muscies inseparable from ordinary writ- 
ing.’’ 

Looking for any length of time through 





came to bim with his eyes In # shocking 
| condition. 
| He had nearly blinded himself by look- 
ing through such biinds for several weeks 
| together, Ladies’ veils, too, when thick, 
frequently injure the sight, especially 
| when of the dot pattern, 
| ‘The desirability of keeping the eyes cool 
isturged. Itis a good plan to bathe the 
eyes, closed, every morning with moder- 
ately cold water, This tends to strengthen 
and perserveé the sight 
_—_—_ 

Hen MAJkeTY's CHAISE. —The donkey 
chaise in the Queen of England 
has of late years taken her exercise is 
a low basket-work phacton, @¢asy lo get in 
of, with a broad, comfortable 


which 


and out 
Beat 

There is a top which can be raised if the 
sun is too warm, Usually, however, the 
top is down and her Majesty shades her 
eyes with a parasol, 

A curving dashboard acts as a bulwark 
agalust any possible onslaugit of the don- 
key's heels, In case he ahould so far for- 
get bimse.l, 

As anyone who has had 
donkeys are aware, this is a precaution 
which is advisable no matter how sweet 
tempered the animal may seem. 


experience of 


W ben the out driving she 
holds the 
this is «a purely 
A trusty groom 


heaa anu W K 


Queen goes 
reins loosely in one hand, but 
perfunctory performance. 
walks by the donkey's 


‘ ot ci ’ . 
Ga ng rein ~wuides the 


KKINGING prayers closer together is very 


apt to put sins farther apart. 





“The writer can lean back in achair, and | 
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Scientific and Useful. 


ACHES —Essence of peppermint, ap- 
plied with the finger tips ever the seat of 
pain, often gives relief in headache, tooth. 
ache, or neuralgic pain in any part of the 
body. Care must be taken not to put it 
directly under :he eye, on scoount of the 
smarting it would cause, 

To THR Nortn,—Itis doubtfal if any 
particular benefit is derived from sleep- 
ing with the head to the north. It haa, 
however, been asserted by nervous peo 
plethat a difference was noticeable in 
their temper and composure witn changes 
of sleeping position with regard to the 
magnetic polarity of the earth. 

GLe®.—To makean impermeable glue 
soak ordinary giue in water, until it 
softens, and remove it before it hae lust 
its form, After this, dissolve it in linseed 
oll over a slight fire until it is brought to 
the consistence of a jelly. This glans may 
be used for Joining any kinds of material. 
In addition to strength and hardness, it 
has the advantage of resisting the action 
of water. 

THE MENOTHERM.~-A sitp ple apparatua, 
called the “Menotherm,” haa been de- 
vised, for applying steady and continuous 
heat to any part of the surface of the body, 
where it is required for medical parposes, 
It consists of a flat rubber and connected 
to a small copper cylinder or heater by 
two rubber tubes, the whole being filled 
with water, and hermetically sealed, In 
use, the cylinder is placed inacan of water 
overalamp. The water in the cylinder is 
thus heated and caused to circuiate through 
the pad, the temperature being regulated 
by the hetght of the lamp fame 

A LUMINOUS Cat.—Tbose who now 
tolerate mice or rats in or about the house 
will be glad to know that a luminous oat, 
which costs very little to secure, and noth- 
ing to keep, can be devised. It should be 
placed tn any dark corner or nook, and it 
will effectually scare away all such pesta, 
This cat is struck or stamped from sheet 
metal or other like material, so as to re- 
present in appearance the exact counter- 
part of ite animated feline sister, It is 
painted over with phosphorous, so that it 
shines in the dark likea cat of flame. 
After being used for about a week, the 
place is for ever free of either mice or 


rals 
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Farm and tbarden, 


WHKAT AND Eaaa.—It ta claimed that 
great as is our annual wheat crop it does 
not exceed the production of poultry and 
eggs. ‘This is dueto the fact that millions 
of dollars’ worth of poultry and og gs are 
produced in the su®urbea of towns and 


. | Villages, as well as on the f 
wire gauze blinds is injurious to the sight. | Bes me tee Tarene, 


An oculist telis of a police detective who | 
| for general farming, says an agriculturist, 


FKKD AND ANIMALS —The correct plan 


is to raise feed, and the animals to eat it. 


| After this raise anything which a careful 
| study of the markets indicates can be sold 


ata profit. In this latter department good, 
sound Judgment and all the information 
avaliable is Every farmer 
who pursues this system intelligently will 
prosper. 


demanded, 


SHEKP AND Woo. —Sheep herding and 
interests are anong the 
oldest an‘taceat honorable of agricultural 
enployments and can supply more 
other calling the 
of food aad clothing 
for a prosperous and civilized people, 
Everything now encourag- 
ing thé raising of shoep and the production 
of wool, 


wool produc ny 


still 
readily than alrnoost any 
6ver present needa 


looKS toward 


Fowis.--If mnaking & «peectaity of eggs 
for table tive, keep all the early pullets 
you have room for and get ther in a good 
condition 


laying before winter comes. 
Let the nests be in a dark piace. The 
hens like it bellor and are lees liable to ac- 
quire the babit of egy eating. So far as is 
possible in making the poultry house ar- 
range it eo tliat it wi face the south or 
southeast and have pientyof light 


A KuN Down Farm When one buys a 


rundown farii ata wi ehe muat ex- 
pect to expend guile a sum before the farm 
will begin to pa the ha ofan ir 
telligent farmer s afares ay be made 
first cla na tiew ,eare « farmer 
o ‘ t x 
- > Shad 
" a 
prese | y f ‘ ale a | f 
Dr. Jayne's Kx; ‘ ‘ y r 
bowels with Dr. Ja “a } +. 
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On strangeness. 
by strangeness we mean that sense 
ot unfamiliarity, of being a stranger, 
which causes people in new circum- 
stances to be readily pnonplussed, un- 
easy, Out of gear, or, it may be, at the 
worst, almost paralyzed. Nearly every- 
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able knowledve of the most essential 
facts of outdoor life. 

The farmer in the midst of his work 
—*‘on the land,’’ as he would sweep- 
ingly term it—is a man of mark, a cap- 
tain of industry, your superior in easy 
assurance. But take him away from his 


surroundings and place him in a@ city, 


/abroad or at home, and see how that 


body must at some time or other have | 


felt in some degree this awkward con- 
sciousness of the unusual. If any one 


he has lived so exceedingly quiet a life 
that he has missed the friction of 
change. He would certainly have felt 
the discomforts of strangeness if he had 
challenged a wider experience. 


curious impa!pable overmastering sense 
of strangeness will transform him. It 
will either turn him into an uneasy 
countryman, or make him aggressively 
demonstrative and defiantly at home. 
Of course we are not denying that 
there are thousands of farmers who are 
quite as much at home in a fashionable 
street as in a stockyard; but we are tak- 
ng the average, and by such a test you 
will be surprised to notice how the feel- 
of unusualiness aud isolation curbs 
(restures that were 


iny 


aod hampers a man. 


free and graceful become constrained 
and ugly in the new circumstances. 
Quite unsuspected weaknesses make 


their appearance. It is the self-con- 
sciousness of the man in his new sur- 
roundings that makes all the difference. 
Ile ftcele the strangeness acutely and 
shows it. 

The ideal state of feeling which each 
ot us should strive to attain when 
brought into contact with something 


new to our lives is to guard against shy- | 
ness, to retain our susceptibility to all | 


fresh influence, and, at the same time, 
has escaped it will probably be because — 


Nobody who mixes with many classes | 


of society under widely differing condi- | 


tions, however clever he may be in 


adapting himself to his company, can | 


avoid occasionally feeling out of sym- 
pathy with his surroundings, isolated, 
unmagnetie. 


to so schoo! ourselves that what is un- 
familiar is accepted without fuss and 
demonstration. 


To be impervious, statu- 
esque, unimpressionable 
stately way of being stupid. On the 


other hand, what can be more tiresome 


than to be always “enthusing”’ over | 


new impressions ? Self-posseased yet 
sensitive—that is the state of mind | 


Before he can be entirely | which is best fitted for carrying a man | 


himself he must get used to the new | through new ecenes and in the midst of 
| unknown people. 


conditions under which he is living. 
This is, of course, only a passing phase 


of life; but, as it comes to every one, it fresh starts, in some 


must make up in the aggregate a large 
total of distasteful exporience, and | 
therefore is worth some examination. 


This sense of strangeness is well-nigh | 


universal if the proper conditions arise, 
because there are a vast number of peo- 


| 


| 


| 


| 


ple who trouble themselves quite un- | 


necessarily and are ‘beyond reason miser- 
able if they feel a little Out of place. 
The deepest depths of strangeness are 
sounded in that curious phenomenon 
shyness. All who are associated with 
popular journalism know that there are 


| obacured by custom. 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


in our midst tens of thousands of peo- | 


ple who are constitutionally shy, and 
who dread 


their weakness und exag- | 


gerate it till it becomes a torture, and | 


they write asking how it can be over- 
come. Shyoess is no doubt to some ex- 


to want of practice in seeking fresh so- 
ciety. 

Those who have not much natura! 
boldness and self-contidence, and in ad- 
dition do not frequently meet strangers 


|} that he is « rather shallow, unappre- | 


To young people who are making 


perplexity because 


they do not fee! at home in their new 


surroundings, we would say, ‘Do not 
rush too hastily past your first feelings 
of strangeness. 


and for seeing many things in their true 
relations—things that will presently be 


and uneasy, that is natural amid new 
surroundings.”’ 

The young fellow who is perfectly 
self-posssessed, contident, satistied, able 
to at once take his bearings and pro- 
ceed with his work without the alight- 
est distrust, may be a practical genius, 
a masterly being; but the chances are 


| hensive, and conceited person. 
tent a physical failing, and is due partly | 


| tain degree of shyness is not only agree- | 
but often accom- | 
panies genuine capacity, and marks a | 
willingness to listen and | 
though | 


in casual intercourse, or find thetaselves | 


surrounded by vew social conditions, 
are liable to be unduly affected by the 
sense Of strangeness which everybody 
feels to some extent, and which may be- 
come, in their exceptional cases, quite 
a paralysing shyness. Shy men or 
women are additionally hampered by 
the thought that they are foolish be- 
yond all others of their kind. Of course 
it is a mistake. 
so disconcerts them is felt by multitudes 
who can put on a better show of indif- 
ference. 


Take some instances. You meet the 
countryman—the comfortable farmer, 
say—in his own domain, in the midst 
of his sheep and cattle, or strolling 
Bw g his footpaths see how the crops 

re King, an t yal m¢ 

’ nh aamiraoiy Ww 

7s, able lo talk lo you at least as ar 
equal, and possibly regarding you toler- 
antly as one who has barely a respect- 





The strangeness which | 


Modesty which is attended by a cer- 
able to the onlooker, 


most useiul 
learn. A sense of strangeness, 
never quite pleasant, and, if carried to 
shyness, become ridiculous, has its uses. 
It deepens impressions, cultivates sensi- 
tiveness, keeps us alert, and is an anti- 
dote to stagnation. 


It is worth while that those who 


suffer whenever they feel themselves ill- | 


at-easc should remember that there are 
manifest advantages in not being per- 
fectly at home in some circles of society. 
The feeling of strangeness is a safe- 


guard and, in a sense, a testimonial as | 


to character. Take the hangers-on of a 
city, the riff-raff hungering for some one 
whom they can cheat who form the 
fringe of every great population, and 
consider what it would mearc be 
tI fee] 


to 


the ing Of suspici 


un- 
KI wiedve of 
are awar i it, g 
Ww »)have compiete Kn 


A 


wiecge of 


them, are sate. littie know!l- 


quite 


edge casting about to get more is the | 


The shyness that loses | 
command of itself in face of the unex- | 
pected cannot avoid being held in some | 

| contempt, 

is usually a) 


While you are detached | 
somewhat from your surroundings is, 
the best time for making observations | 


If you do feel shy | 











state of mind which the rogue finds 
most convenient for bie purpose. The 
young man who apes being perfectly at 
home in company that he ought not to 
frequent is not to be congratulated on 
his freedom from a feeling of strange- 
ness. 
| On the whole, then, the balance of 
advantage is with those who are not 
_ free from thie sense which they regard 
as highly inconvenient. While positive 
shyness looks foolish and has no recom- 
mendations, the modesty that is not 
wholly free from self-consciousness often 
sits well upom a man and disarms criti- 
cism; whereas the bold, knowing, self- 
satisfied young fellow, who can never 
be taken aback, and is convinced of his 
/ability to go anywhere and dv any- 
thing, is all the while raising up critics 
who would not be sorry to see his con- 
tidence shaken. 

Between the nervous fear which con- 
jures up all sorts of difficulties and is 
paralysed by the unfamiliar and the 
rash assurance that knows no sense of 
strangeness there is the golden mean 
which is both attractive and safe, a 
modest sensitiveness which yet leaves a 
man in ful command of all bis pow- 
ers. 


ee 

NATURALLY we become sour and 
crabbed when we are not appreciated 
and when things go ill with us. To 
be misunderstood by friends, to sufler 
| earthly losses, to be rebuked, or to be 
(assailed is a trying experience, yet it 
| need not, and should not, embitter us 
/and make us testy, petulant, and cyn- 
ical. Better to turn the face towards 
| the sunshine and let in the rays of hope, 
love, kindness, and charity. This will 
cause a sweetness of soul that makes 
itself felt in word, feeling, and act. 

Tue lack of emotion, of enthusiasm, 
of desire can never be justly pleaded as 
an excuse for lack of action, for the 
latter, in all ite details of duty, is at 
least within our power. If we cannot 
make ourselves feel, we can act as the 
feeling would dictate, and thus dis- 
charge our responsibility. But in so 
doing we shall have done the other also, 
perhaps unconsciously, but in the only 
effective way. 





WHEN a man conquers his adver- 
earies and his difficulties, itis not as if 
he bad never encountered them. The 
power he gained in conquering them 
endures through all his future life. 
They are not only incidents in his past 
_history, they are elements in all his 
present character. His victory is col- 
ored with the hard struggle that won it. 


| A LITTLE wrong, a trifling injustice, 


an insulting word, piquing our self-iove 
, and personal vanity, stirs us more ef- 
tectuaily and interests us more really 
than the chances of being lost or saved. 
_And yet we dream we ase serving God. 


You cannot tamper with the striking- 
movement of a clock without injuring 
it; and you cannot tamper with orderly 
recurrence of sleep without impairing 
| the very constitution of things on which 
the orderly performance of that func- 
| tion depends. 


j nie 
| Ly all worldly things that a man pur- 
sues with the greatest eagerness im- 
aginable, he finds not half the pleasure 
in the actual possession that he pro- 


posed to himself in the expectation of 
| them. 


THE world is shadowed or brightened 
by our own heart rather than by any- 
thing in itself. Our joy makes the 
cléudiest day glad, and our grief finds 
night in the eunset sky. 

Civility to those of in- 
and courtesy to a! 
f a well-educa 


ee.ings 


UNDEVIATING 
Stat ne ] are 


' : , 
e < j 
Bs us 6d mind 


HERE is no one 80 innocent as not 
to be evil spoken of; there is no one so 
wicked as to merit ali condemnation. 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS, 





A. Z—If you mean the white margin or 
mounts of water-color pictures there is noth- 
ing better than stale bread-crumbs;a slice of 
bread should be crumbled on the surface, and 
the crumbs rubbed gently all over is with the 
palm of the hand, taxing care that the laster 
is clean, and that the bread is free from 
grease. 

Berta B—It oceocurs in Sir Walter 
Scott's “Lady of the Lake.” It is spoken of 
RKhoderitek Dhu and James Fitz James, as 
they were about getting tnto that deadly fight 
when 


“ Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain, 
As what they ne'er might see again; 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed, 
In dubtous strife they durkly closed.” 

H. B.—Thbe Prisoner of Chiliom was 
Franevis de Bounevard, a Frenchman who re- 
sided at Geneva, and wade bimeelf obnoxious 
to Charles IIl, Dake of Savoy,: who im- 
prisoned him for stx years in a dungeon of 
the Chatean de Chillon, at she east end of the 
Lake of Geneva; the “prisoner” was aiti- 
mately released by the Bernese, who were at 
war with Savoy; Byron's powerfal and pa 
thetic poem the “Prisoner of Chilion” is nos 
historically accurate. 

A. 8. R—The name of Cervantes’ hero 
is usually prounced as if it were an English 
word, just as {8 is spelt, Quiz-ote being made 
& word of two syliabies, with the accent on 
the first. As the name is Spanish, some very 
particular people insist on using the Spanish 
pronunciation, and so say Don Kehot, 
making the o of Don, and the final a long, and 
putting the accent on the syllabie ho. The 
disadvantage of being *o very accurate is 
that very few people will know of whom you 
are speaking. 

©. LL. M.—The tbree coiocrs, red, biue, 
and yellow, never all appear tn the same 
species of fowers; any two may exist, but 
never the third. Thus we have red and yellow 
roses, but no biue; red and blue verbenas, but 
no yellows; yellow and biue in she various 
inembers of the violet family, but no red 
Other examples of this rigid law could be 
cited, but the above are sufficient. The bot 
anist or fortcalturist who really anderstands 
his business never attempts to produce a blue 
rose ora violet. 


T. LL D.—To make 8 biack writing-ink, 
take one Ounce of galls, balf an ounce of gum, 
half a drachm of cloves, half an ounce of sul- 
phate of tron, and eight ounces of water; digest 
with frequent shaking till 1s nas sufficient 
color; to make red writing-ink, take fonr 
ounces of best ground Brasil wood, a pint of 
dilated acetic acid, and half an ounee of alam; 
boll slowly tn a covered tinned copper or ¢n- 
amelied saucepan for an hour; strain, add half 
an ounce of gum; blue ink may be made by 
diluting echemie or Saxon blue [sulphate of 
indigo] with water to the desired shade, then 
adding a lissie gum. 

D. W.—Profeasions cannot be chosen 
with any properity by strangers) We eould 
only recommend shat whieh is suitable for 
your talents, capital, constitution, and tem- 
perament. And how do you expect as to as 
certain all these particalars? Bven parents, 
relations, anda familiar acquaintances are 
often mistaken In their Judgmentas to the 
suitability in sueh eases. How much more 
likely, then, would 1s be fora stranger to fal! 
into error? You must consult your own 
talents, Inclination and moral resolution, and 
after the chotce is made, you will doubtless be 
more satisfied than if we had given you some 
haphasard advice upon such a momentous 
question. 


P. B. T.—L Cophetua is pronounced 
kofetua. Isis thenameofa mythical king 
of Africa&, of great wealth, who Jeil in love 
with a beggar girl and married her. You wil! 
find the story versified by Tennyson in the 
“Beggar Maid.” 2 Lethe is one of the five 
rivers of the lower regions. The word means 
“forgetfulness,” and that is she sense in which 
it is usad tn the sentence quoted. 3. Hyperion 
is the name of the sun; a satyr was a dem!- 
god, with the body of a man, the feet and legs 
of a goat, with short horns on his head, and 
his body covered with hair. The meaning of 
the comparison ts obvious. 4 Nemesis is the 
Greek personification of retribution, or that 
punishment which sooner or later overtakes 
the offender. 5. Orpheus was a myehieal 
Greek poet and musician, who is aald to have 
charmed rocks, trees, wild beasts and the in- 
fernal powers by the music of the lyre. 6. 
Lear was a mythical king of Britain. Bead 
Shakespeare's play of “King Lear.” 

CountTrRrY.—The ancient Britons are said 
to have used acorns as food, and these in 
much later times have been ground up with 
peas and beans into flour, of which bread 
used formerly to be made; while acorns sare 
still used as food by the peasantry of Soushern 
Europe. The oaks with edible acorns are not, 
however, of the same species as the English 
oak; and the description whieh Virgtl gives tn 
the second book of his Georgics of the tree, 
the elevation of its top, the steadfastness 
of its root, and the greenness which triumphs 
over the lapse of age, is the Italian oak, oom 
monly met with tn Spain and Barbary, the 
acorns of which are most abundant and notri 


tive. Cervantes, in “Don Quixote,” describes 
the goatherds eating acorns as a dainty, te 
est being picked for the peculiar ¢e 
ectattor f the « intes Bot, the evergre« 
oak, which ts still comu in Spain, Italy 
Greece, Syria, the South of France and o 
the shores of the Mediterranean, bears very 


different acorns from the bitter fruit of tbe 


common oak, in thelr agreeable favor reseu: 
bling that of nuts. 
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A KIND WORD. 





BY =. xf 

As you jog along Life's road 

Joys and sorrows you will find, 
But there's one thing I would have 

Each and al! to bear in mind— 
It will sweeten your own way 

It may save some brother-man, 
it is this, and only this— 

“Say a kind word when you can.” 


It may not be yours to give 
Wealth to those who needy aro— 
Jast as grand « place ts Oiled 
By the daisy, as the star. 
Time and strength you may not have 
In your life's allotted span 
For great things—but yet you may 
“Bay a kind word when you cau.” 


It ts little—it is much, 
Kind words ne'er are spoken tn vain, 
As upon the drooping flowers 
Falls the sweet refreehing rain. 
Se, mew courage and freeh hope 
May raise up some fallen man, 
If along Life's road we aye 
“Bay a kind word when we can.” 


Under a Spell. 


BY M. F. 














bs ALIA, Phil, old fellow, what’s this 

H Ibear? Izit trce that you are 

going to com zit matrimony ?’”’ 

The pereon I addressed, and whore at- 
tention I attrected by a eimart tap on the 
shoulder, turned with astart, then laughed 
and shook hands. 

He was as handsome a young fellow as 
you would meetin a summer's day; fair. 
haired, blue-eyed, of aspect blithe,” with a 
sunny smile, ard a manner whieh even 
men pronounced charming, and women, 
irresistible. 

“Perfectly true,” he sacknowledged. 
*“You cam congratuiate or condole with 
mé, as you feel inclined.” 

“I shall wait Gret to hear who is the 
lady,” I answered cautiously, as I linked 
my arminhia Wewere walking down 
the sweet shady side of Pall Mail one 
bright spring afternoon four years ago. 
“Ieitthat feecinating Russian Countess 
whom you used to rave about last season 
till I was sick of her name ?”’ 

“No, itis not Madame Marenski,"’ Philip 
Durham anewered, coloring slightly. 

‘So much the better. Who is it then? 
Do I know her ?"’ 

‘No, I don’t think you have ever met. 
It ie Mise Rayne.”’ 

“What! the American heiress? The 
match of the season? Phew! upon my 
word, for an impecunious younger son 
you have not dome bedliy. ButI thought 
you told me she wasthe sortof gir! you 
particularly detested, seif assertive, and 
under-bred ?”’ 

“When I said that I did not know her, 
and bad an entirely wrong impression 
about her; I found out my mistake later. 
She is not an American, by-the bye; her 
father was English; a man of good family, 
but considered rather ea ne’er-do- weel, till 
he redeemed his character by making a 
big fortune, silver mining in Nevada. 

“When his death two yeers ago left ber 
an orphan, Dolores (she was named after 
her mother, who waeea Spaniard) came to 
England to live with an sunt-——” 

“Dolores?” I interrupted, with sudden 
interest; “‘Dolores Rayne? Why, ! knew 
her when she was s child. I made her 
father’s acquaintance years ago, when | 
was traveling in the States—a capital fei- 
low, and his wife the handsomest woman 
I ever saw; though, uniess! am mistaken, 
she had atemper. Mies Del!y and I were 
greatchums. She was then a little biack- 
eyed witch of ten, with a warm heart, s 
saucy tongue, and a finely developed will 
of her own.” 


He laughed. ‘She still possesace ai! 


those characteristics, particularly the lat- | 


ter. Butsheis a giorious creature, Het 
ley!’ he added, enthusiastically. ‘Such 
a face and figure! and such a warm, gen- 
erous, affecticnate nature. It is impoasi- 
bie not to love ber, in spite of ber faulta 


has a temper.” 

“And how did Madame Marenski take 
the news of your engagement ”’ 

He stroked his moustache thoughtfully. 


“Well, she took it quietly,’ be said, after 
& pause; “very quietiy; thoug if course 
it was s surprise to her, as she knew of my 
prejudice against Doiores, s fa 
rather fostered say 
quite expected there wou ©a scene, be 
cause—well I’m afraid I ai give ner 
reason to believe that if | married anyone 
it would be berseif.”’ 

“H’m! It sounds, do you know, asif 


you had treated her ratner ababblly.’’ 





“I know I did, and I feel awfuily 
ashamed of myself,” he confessed pen!- 
tently; ‘but what could 1 dof I honestly 
believed that I was deeply im love with 
ber till Dolores, and found out for the 
first time what real loveia. To have mar- 
rien her after that would have been to 
make us both most miserable And be 
sides, brilliant and fascinating as she is 


He checked himself and left the -entence 
unfinished. 

“However, I must say that she behaved 
beautifully,” be continued; “uttered not a 
word of reprosch, hoped our ‘pleasant 
friendship,’ would still comtinue, end went 
out of her way to cultivate my Gance Do 
lores, who ie rather given to striking up 
sudden friendships, was quite captivated 
by her, and is staying at her house at the 
present time. 

“I was just on my waytocall. I haven't 
seen her for a week, having been down in 
Norfolk, in the bosom of my family. Come 
with me, won’t you? It’s Medame’s day, 
and you will meet some amusing peo- 
pie.” 

“Bat I don’t know her. I have heard 
her discussed often enough, but never saw 
her, to my knowledge.” 

‘That doesn’t matter; you will be wel- 
come as my friend. Besides, you have 
traveled, and are literary and all that— 
just thesort of fellow she likes Come 
along: we must take a eab, he added, ‘‘zhe 
lives in the wilds of Kensington.” 

The house which the Countess Marenski 
occupied wae a large old-fashioned one of 
red brick, standing back from the road ip 
a wailed garden. 

We were ushered into a spacious draw- 
ing room, somewhat over-crowded witb 
pictures and ornaments, and with decided- 
ly more oolor in its scheme of decoration 
than is permitted by the modern code of 
seathotics. 

It waa thronged with visitors of both 
sexoe, and an animated buss of oconver- 
sation prevailed, above which rose the 
wild, sweet notes of a violin, played by 
some onein an inner room, which was 
divided from the first by e curtained arch- 


way. 
“The usual menagerie,” Pailip re 


marked, disrespectfully, glancing round 
atthe visitors who, to say truth, were «a 
sufficiently heterogeneous essem biage. 

“Can't imagine where she picks up such 
impossibie people. There’s Goring, the 
actor; the pretty untidy woman he Is talk- 
ing to is Miss ——, who writes doubtful 
novels. 

“The tall man with the wild bead of hair 
ia Profesecr Piats of the Psychologica! So- 
ciety—avoid bim; he is a deadly bore; and 
the waird old woman in Diack, who iooks 
likethe Witch of Endor, is Mra Amelia 
G. Scragge, the American ciairvcyante. 
The Countess goes In for that sort of thing, 
you know,and is by way of being a 
‘medium’ hereelf.’’ 

“Whois it that is playing the violin so 
beautifully ?’’ 

‘Madame herself. She is an accomp- 
lished musician, and an artist as weil— 
paints models to perfection. In fact there 
are very few things she can’t do.”’ 

“Has she ever been on the stage ?’’ 

“Not that! know of; I should think it 
unlikely. Her husband, Count Marensk!, 
was a great ewell, I believe, but her mar- 
ried life was anything but bappy—at least, 
so I gathered from hints she has dropped, 
for she hates to speak of the past. He had 
left her, and they were living apart when 
he died— Hush, here she comesa,’’ le 





| broke off as the music suddenly ceased, 


and our bostess’ figure appeared in the 
doorway. 

Sine was a tall, alight, blonde woman, 
whose ageit was dificulito determine, 
with a graceful, unduisting figure, anda 
face which at first sight charmed and das 
sied, buton closer study revealed some. 
thing vaguely repeliant 

There was a siumbering Gre in those 
soft, sleepy gray eyee of bers, haif-veiied 


| by their long lashes, and a hardness in the 
| lines of mouth 
Bat it must be acknowledged,’”’ he sddoed | 
pensively, ‘that Dolores, like ber motber, | 


and chin, which, cniess | 
was moch mistaken, betrayed not only 
strong passions buts crue! and relenticas 


sss eneeendaEeeesDeeseeenannuensEeneaassennannennenneesnennanenannnnnannnnntanemneneenan ——— - — LL 
distinguisted iiterstear ae the eutbhor of ing Philip still writhing 
‘Modern Russia’ Your description of professor's grasp. 
Russian society is wonderfully accurate,| The room was furpished ass studio, and 
Mr. Hetley, You mast bave lived for gave evidence of its owner's versstile 
some time in my country ?’ ‘tastes. 
“Yes, 1 know it very well—particulariy Oa an easel stood an anfinished picture; 
St. Petersburg.” ine glass case was « group of frait and 
“How long is it since you were there?’ flowers exquisitely modeled im wax; and 
she asked; and | fancied she waited rather s pedestal at the further end supporting a 
anxiously for my answer. marbie bust, covered by a cloth. 
“About six years.” “There ts no one here, thank goodness!” 
“Ab, that was before—before the great Dolores said,in atone of relief. “How 
sorrow of my life came upon me," she said | those people chatter !’’ 
with a sigh, and asudden droop of ber “Have you scquired «a distaste for so 
white eyelide “What changes since then | ciety?” | asked, smiling; “‘or are you 
ales! Butit will not doto think of it” | only a little ‘out of sane’ today?” 
Then, turning to Philip, she continued:| “I am out of tune,” she returned. “I 
“You are looking for Dolores? She ts feelasif I had been stroked the wrong 
not very well to day—ob, nothing serious; way, and should like to scratch someone” 
only a headache—and bas been lying I laughed. 
down, butshe promised to come down “What shall 1 do to soothe your ruffled 
presently and sing to ua Ab, here she feelings? | fear you have outgrown bon- 


im pation\ly im the 





Mise Rayne sppeared. 

I saw at once that Philip's description 
of her was no mere lover's hyperbole. She 
was indeed a glorious creatare 

Tall and straightas a dart, with a rich 
southern complexion, velvet dara eyes, 
which could fash with anger or sparkie ip 
mirth, and a sweet “moatinous” mouth 
whioh told of a generous, though wiifsai 
and impulsive nature. 

But just now the girl was very paic, and 
there was a curious look of repressed ex- 
citement sbout her. 

Philip went forward to meet her eager 
ly, his handsome face beaming with pleas 
are, To my surprise she either did not, 
or would not see his outstretched band, 
and turned to her hostess, pointed!y ignor- 
ing him. 

“Thanks, my head is much better,” she 
said, in answer to the former's tnqyuiries 
“Oh, yes, I feel quite able to sing,” and 
she was passing by when | ventared to de 
tain her. 

“Miss Rayos, will you sliow met recai! 
myoel! tc your recollection 7’ 

I said, perceiving that Philip war too 
dumfounded by his reception to think of 
introducing me. 

Bhe looked at me with a pussied expres 
sion, which gave place the next moment 
to a bright smile of recognition. 

“Of course—itis Mr. Hetiey!’ she ex- 
claimed, impulsively putting out both 
bands. “How delightfal to meet you 
again! It reminds me of thedear old 
times. But fancy your remembering me 
after all these years !”’ 

“That is not so remarkabbe as that you 
shonid remember me,” | obeerved. 

“You impreesed yourselfon my memory 
by your kindness,” she sald piessantiy 
“Wewlll haveailong talk directly—bdct 
now my sudience is waiting;’ and with 
another of her winning smiies, ehe tarned 


away. 
‘Dolores!’ Philip excialmed, laying bis 


band on her arin. 

The irl drew back haughtily,iooked him 
fallin the face, and passedon withouts 
word or sign of recognition. 
asif shehad struck him, and the color 
rushed to bis face as be stoed iooking afler 
her In biank amazement 


“What does that mean?’ I| sasked in an 


ondertone. 
“] know no more than you do,” he de 
clared. “We parted on perfectiy go! 


terms a week ago, and now she cuts me 
dead. She must explain berseit I am 
not going to be treated in this way.” 

He wae starting of to follow her, bus ! 
checked him. 

“Don’t make a ecene Mhe le going & 
simg; walt tiilehe has Gnishe:, and 
speak to her quietiy. Nodouht it is oniy 
some trifiing misucderstanding.’’ 

He acquieecs! half reluctantiy, an i 
treated to the further end of the 
where he was promptiy seized upon « 
button-holed by Professor Piatz, wlio iat 


then 


re- 
ree ts 





been prowling aboatin searco ofa free 
| listener. 
| Meantime Miss Rayne bad taken her 


seat at the piano, and the Great notee of ber 
| voice-—a rich fail contraito—cacesd s sad- 
| den hosh tn the murmar of converestion. 
| She had chosen the ‘Song of Hypuilte, 


| nature. | from the ‘®paenish Stadent,’’ and seemed 
A woman whose love might be danger. | to throw ber whole sou inte (ne worda,. 
ous, aud whoee hatred would be deadly, | Bat at the end of the first verse ehe broke 
thought, as I watched her. Asaurediy not offsbruptiy, saying (nat she was not 
a eafe woman to offend volos to-day, and inspite of a chorus of re 
But what pezeied me was that her fa monstrance and entreaty an 
seemed strangely faz ar, though |! . 
for the fe f me rece where « As aehe . P . . 
wie a0 ee e 6 ese Fy - ° e ’ Z 
by P » due for “ t ve ~ * 7 - 
‘Anyfriend of Mr. Durham's is wel- side 
comé6,”’ she said, in s soft liquid voice to “Let use go into the er - 
whieh her slight foreign accent gave an | ssid, ‘it is quieter there A . 
added charm; ut particalariy such a the way through the cartained ar ay 


—— 


He started | 


is,’’ she added, as the door opened and bons which in the old days ased to be in. 


| fallible.”’ 

“I bave outgrown many things since 
| then,”’ she answered, moodily—“a few be 
Nefe and illusions among the rest.” 

I looked ather a momentin allence, 
| wondering what made the besatiful face 
so dark and overonst. 

“May I venture to congratulate you on 
your engagement?’ I said at iength. 
“Philip Darham ts an old friend of mine, 
and an excellent fellow. You-——” 

Bhe stopped me by a lock. 

“My engagement to Mr. Durham ia at 
an ead,” she sald coldly. 

“What! lexciaimed. Why it is bere 
ly halfan boursinoe | heard of it from 
bis own lips.”’ 

“He did not know, then, whet I em 
waiting now to tell him—that I would not 
marry him if he were the iast map ieft in 
the world,” she replied. 

“Bat whathas Pullip done to deserve 
| this?’ I questioned. ‘It is a delicate mat 
ter to Interfere in lover's quarrels; but if 
this is only some misunderstanding whieh 
a few words from a mutual friend would 
clear away——"’ 

“There has been no quarrel, there ie no 
misanderetanding,’’ she interrapted. “it 
is simply this Within the last few days 
a fact hascome tomy knowledge—I eau’t 
tell you whatitis without compromising 
another person—which has enlighteved 
me asto bistrue character, and Rilied my 
love and confidence in one biow.” 

“Ab, [think I understand! You have 
Giscovered, perhaps, that he had once «s 
firtation with Madame Marenski? But 
my dear chiid——” 

“Ob, | knew thet 


a A 


long ago!’ she re 
turned. “I am not #0 foolish as to indaoige 
in retrospective jealousy Bat what I 
did not Know and cannot forgive, ia that 
he—"’ 

Sne was interrupted by the entrance of 
| Poliip bimeelf? “Dolores, what on earth 
| a the matter?’ he began. ‘Wuat nave i 
done to offend you?” 

The giri's face grew setand hard fhe 
rose, drawing ariug from ber Onger, ‘i 
Wieb to be released from my eogagement,”’ 


she said, with ovoid distinctness. ‘Here is 
your ring.’’ 

He stared ai her in consternation. “For 
What reason?’ be demanded. “What has 


happened?’ 

* Nothing has happened. I have merely 
come tne ounciusion that we sre so: 
sulted te each otner. Yuu see’’—elib a 
bard ilttic iaugh which was bail s eop—* i 
Sin romantic enough &) wish &) be ioveda 
iimie for myself as welias for my mouey, 
aud I fear inere ia not room in your neast 
for voth.”’ 

foe young wan colored and bit his lip 
© Reep down bis anger 

“Toatisaa cruel insinuation,”’ he eried 
indignantiy, “and one which yoa mast 
ao0W Ww beantrue. | should never have 
asked you to be my wife if 1 had outicved 
yoo win an aflection aa deep and siseere 
as ever man feit.”’ 


“Prayepare me any furtuer protest> 
tivms,’ ehe returned. ‘I have iearned to 
Roow exactly what they are wortn.’’ 

“You trusted ms once. Wo has 
taught you Wdoubs mer’ washis que 
on. 

Bne made no reply. 

*‘Doloresa,’’ her veresall earnestiy, **! 

npiore you not to iet some foniien and 

e| siande nthe nappiness of both 
To lfever y vei me— 
re 1 ” r 7, w 
- ae 
‘ eo . 
ae 
« a ’ 
a te “ * 
Lave care nee 6a a0 fa. s@ 

As she spoke the ia#t words uneoon 

» S17 iedame Mar- 
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She seemed to take in the situation ats 
giance, and for a second, s look of some 
thing very like malicious triamphb crossed 
her face. 

Bat it paseed as quick\y ae « breath from 
a mirror, giving place to one of surprise 
and concern. 

Dolores,” he said, in a tome of tender 
remonstrance, isying ber band on the 
girl's shoulder, and looking earnestly into 
the flashed excited face. 

Her touch seemed t0 possess some 
quality of magnetic control. Dolores’ agi- 
tation subsided as if by magic. She shiv- 
ered slightly and turned pale, but said 
nothing. 

“Whet bas happened to excite her so 
painfully?” the Kassian asked, addreming 
Philip, without removing ber band from 
her friend’a shoulder. ‘Surely you have 
not quarreied ?”’ 

“The quarrel was not of my making,” 
he answered coidly. ‘‘Miss Kayne insists 
on breaking cff our engagement, but re- 
fused to tell me her motives. It te evi- 
dent that someone bas poleoned her mind 
againat me during my sbeence.” 

He gianoced keenly at bis hostess as he 
spoke, as if with s baif-formed suspicion; 
but she met bis eyes without finching. 

“Surely no one would be so bese!’ she 
exciaimed. “And what secusation could 
possibly be brought against you, who are 
the soul of bonor, truth, and—con- 
atancy?’’ 

Again Philip looked at her, doubting 
whether her words were spoken in earnest 
or in bitterest irony. Hot her face told 
nothing. 

“Leave her to me,’ she continued, in an 
undertone; ‘‘ehe is nervous and unstrung 
to-day. Dear,’ she continued in her soft, 
caressing voice, addressing Dolores, who 
atood passive and motioniess with down- 
cast eyes; ‘your head is worse, | am sure; 
you look so white and tired. You must 
lie down and try to sleep. Comet!’ 

Nhe took her band as shespoke. Dolores 
hesitated a moment, and then, in the 
same curiously passive way, and without 
another glenee at Philip or myself, al- 
lowed herself to be led from the root. 

“Let us go,” Durbam raid horriedly, 
when they bad disappeared; ‘the air of 
this house suffocates me. Come and dine 
with me, will you, Hetley? It will be a 
obarity.”’ 

I assented, and we ieft the house to- 


gether. 
« * _ * = . 


“Depend upo, it, Phil, your fair friend 
the Countess is at the bottom of this,” I 
said, when, dinner being over, and the 
servant being dismnissed, we were sitting 
over our coffee and cigar in Durham's 
suug room in Jermyn Street. ‘There is 
no one who has an Interest in robbing you 
of Dolores love except the woman whou 
you deserted for her sake.”’ 

He changed his position uneasily. ‘I 
can't believe Oiga Marenski capable of so 
mean a revenge.” 

“‘Hell holds no fury like s woman 
woman socorned,’” I quoted. “If you 
think she has forgiven you, you aré no 
judge of physiognomy.” 

He stared moodily at the fire a moment, 
then started upand began to pace the 


room, 
“Hut, good heavens, if this is true, what 


an actress—-what a hypocrite she must 
be!" he exclaimed at length. ‘*To play 
the comedy of friendship to ua both, while 
all the time she was plotting to divide us— 
itis sickening! And she has evidentiy ob- 
tained such an influence over Dolores that 
the girl will believe any lies she chooses 
«to tell her.’’ 

“And yet Dolores is not one to be easily 
duped either,” | remarked thoughtfully. 
“Doesn't it strike you that there is some- 
thing rather strange, not to say mysteri- 
ous, in the power this women has obtain- 
ed over her in #0 short « time 7?’ 

“It does not surprise me. The control 
abe exercises over others by mere force of 
will is almost uncanny. I bave feit it 
myself. There was a time when she could 
make me do and think what she chose 
and though——”’ 

A subdued tap at the door interrupted 
him, and his direct man-servant, W«tson, 


appeared with the information that ‘‘s 
person’? wishec to see him. 
“A person 7’ Philip repeated. “Is it a 


tradesinan ?"’ 
“No, sir; it le a—e lady.” 
“A lady! at this bour! 
Did she give her name ?’’ 


Im poasibie! 


air 

W bat! irham almost shouted, star 

vy at him incredulogsa y 

Mies Kayne, sir, repeated the man, 
lowering his voice; *“ehe came ins ban 
aom, which is waiting, 


ime Upetairs——"’ 





“No, air; but she—it ie—it le ee: 


| of war-dance on ita perch. 
| bird's irritating noise, | 
end has foliowed 
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Then my attention was attracted by the 


Even as he spoke, the door was pushed | 


open, and the visitor appeared on the 
th resbold. 

She wore « long biack mantie, and « 
small balf-mourning bonnet, with s gauze 
veil, not so thick as to conceal ber fea 
tures; the fine arched brows, the delicately 
modelled nose, and the low broad fore- 
head, with its fringe of loosely curling 
soft dark hair. 

Her eyes were lowered, and she kept in 
the shadow near the door. 

Philip turned towards her eagerly, with 
the same idea which bad occurred to my- 
self, namely, that she had repented her 
rash decision of yesterday, and bad im- 
pulsively come, in defiance of con vention- 
alities, to ‘make it up.’’ 

Bat another giance at her face dispelled 
this pleasing illusion, Stonily calm it 


bust. I removed the cloth which con- 


| cealed it, and found that it was a portrait 


of Dolores. needing only a few finishing 
touches in the hair and drapery to com- 


| plete it 











was, but with a look of stern vindictive | 


purpose which hardened every feature. 

**Dolores’’—her lover faltered, taking « 
atep towards her. 
further into the shadow, and without ut- 
tering a word, without even raising ber 
eyes to his face, pointed to a amail sandal- 
wood box—her own gift to him—which 
stood on a side-table. 


She drew back still | 


“You wish to bave your letters?’’ he | 


questioned, divining her meaning. She | 
| met. 


silently inclined her head in assent 
There was something 80 strange, 80 un- 
natura! in ber manner, and in the almost 


death-iike immobility of her face, that I | 
watched in alarm and perplexity, dount- | 
ing if she werein her right mind; and | | 


could see that Pbilip shared my fear. 

Mechanically be crossed the room, took 
up the b x, and approached her again. 

As he presented it to her, she suddenly 
drew out the hand which had hitherio 
been concealed within ber cloak, and | 
saw sometbing gleam in the lamplight. 





At the same moment Durham uttered a | 


quick cry, and staggered back, bis hand 
pressed to his side. 

Without another giaocs at bim she 
hurried from the room, and brushing past 
Watson, who was lingering in the door- 
way, descended the stairs, and was out of 
the house before we had recovered from 
our stu pefaction. 

1 started up to follow her, but Philip de- 
tained me. 

“No, you must not,’”’ he gasped. 
her go——"’ 

“But, good heavens, she iias stabbed 
you,"’ I cried, as | supported bim toa 
cbalr. 

“It is nothing,’’ he faltered, though he 
bad turned deadly paie. ‘Tell no one—it 
was an accident If I die, let her know 
that | forgive her. Ob, Dolores——” 

He gave a shuddering sigh, and 
back insensible. 

“ball I fetch Dr. Mackay, sir?” inquir 
ed Watson, burriedly. ‘He is the nearest 
surgeon,” 

1 acq ulesced with a nod, and he left the 
room. 

Philip was still insensible when the doc- 
tor arrived—a grave, hard featured, dry. 
mannered Scotchman, who listened with- 
out comment, but with evident incredull- 
ty; to my confused account of the acci- 
dent. He declined at present to commit 
bimeeif to an opinion as to thegravity of 
the patient’s injury; but recommended 
that bis parents should be sent for with- 
out delay. 


“Lat 


| 866 ber so calm and unmoved on the verge | 


I at once dispatched a cautiously-worded | 


telegram to bis father. He passed a rest- 
leas and feverish night, and when imorn- 
ing came, was in a condition which made 
Dr. Mackay look graver than ever. 

Sir Henry, accompanied by Lady Dur- 
ham, arrived about noon. Fearing to be 
questioned, | left the house without see 
ing them, and having paid a basty visit to 
my chamber in order to change my dress, 
took a cab and drove to Kensington. 

I felt that I must see Dolores—force the 
unbappy girl to confide in me, and save 
her, if possible, from the consequences of 
her crime, That she was notin her right 
senses when she committed it, I fell con- 
vineed. 

Hasty, head-strong, passionate, | knew 
her to be, but I could not believe her 
capable of such a deed, except on the sup 
position that ber mind was for the time 
unhinged. I was still pondering over the 
mystery, when the eab drew up at Ma- 
dame Marenski's door. 

“Mies Kayne had not yet left her room,” 
the servant told me, ‘‘but would be down 
in a few momenta.”’ 

Hie ushered me into the drawing-room, 


which bad no occupant but a great white 
macaw in a gilded cage, that screamed 
angrily at ny intrusion, executing @ sort 


To escape the 
passed into the 
studio, abeentliy examining the casts and 
pictures and group of wax flowers. 


| against her? No; | felt, with 


fell | that if Philip died, Dolores was lost. 
! 


Bat this was not the bright debonnaire 
face | knew 80 well. The features were 
hers indeed, but they were disfigured by 
exactly the same dark vindictive expres- 
sion sbe had worn last night—as if, like 


Coleridge's ‘‘Christabel,”’ the girl were) 


under some walignant spell, and forced 
to imitate ‘‘a look of dull and treacherous 
hate.’’ 

I was still contemplating it when 
Dolores entered. To my astonishment, 


though looking pale and depressed, she | 


was perfectly composed, and greeted me 
as if nothing had happened. 

“I hope you are notadmiring that hor- 
rid thing,’ she said, glancing distastefally 
atthe bust. ‘‘Madame Marénski bas made 
me look as if | were plotting a murder. |} 
am sorry to have kept you waiting,’ she 
continued, ‘1 was very lazy this morn- 
ing, tnough I wentto bed at an unnatu- 
rally early bour last nignt.”’ 

I gazed at ber in bewilderment. Was 
thie dissimulation? If so, she was the 
most accomplished actress | had ever yet 


“But you went out between nine and 
ten ?’’ I said. 

She looked surprised, and 
head. 

“Oh, bo; 
thanks to Madame, 
posing draught, which 
deep sieep, almost like a trance. I 
not wake till nearly eleven o'clock this 
morning.” 

Her manner was natural and ucembar- 
rassed; her eyes inet mine frankly. I felt 
convinced that the girl was speaking the 
truth, or what she believed to be the trath. 


sbook 


I was sound asleep then— 
She gave me acom- 
sent me into a 


And yet I had seen her with ny own eyes | 


in Philip’s rooms atthe moment when 
she declared herself to have been in bed. 

W hat was I to believe? Was it possible 
that the deed bad been committed iu her 
sleep? 

Had she, while in that trance-like slum- 
ber, been made the instrument of another’s 
revengeful will? 

He recalied her strange fixed look and 
automatic manner, and the idea, extrava- 
gant as itseemed, gathered probability. 

But would anyone eise believe it? Sup- 
pose—the thought sent a cbill through me 
—suppose she were tried for her life, 
would any jury accept such a theory ip 
the face of the overwhelming evidence 
a shudder, 


While these thoughts passed rapidly | 
through my mind, she had composedly | 
motioning me to do the | 


sealed 
SAINI. 


herself, 
It gave meacurious sensation to 


of sueh deadly peril. f 

“Lam glad you have called, Mr, Het- 
ley,”’ she began. “I have something to 
way to you. I do not regret baving broken 
off my engagement ’—her lip quivered a 
little as she spoke—‘‘but I feel that | ought 
to have expiained my motives. | can do 
s0 now, for | am released from the prom. 
ise Of wecrecy which kept me silent yester- 
day.” 

She took a packet of 
pocket as she spoke, 

‘These were written by—by Philip to 
Madame Marenski,’’ she said, “and she 


letters from 


showed them to me the other day, that I | 


might know what manner of man it wae 
that | was wasting my love upon,” 

“Very kind snd disinterested of her. 
But did you not tell me that you were per 
fectiy aware of Lis having flirted with her 
before he met you?’’ 

*Yes; but I did not know that the flirta- 


' tion was so serious, and that it continued 


long after his engagement to me—that 
while he was deluding me with the sem- 
biance of love, the reality was given to 
her—that he spoke of me with dislike and 
disparagement, and cynically acknowl. 
edged that, for him, my fortune was my 
only attraction.”’ 

“I will never believe Philip capable of 
such baseness !’’ I exclaimed. 


She opened the packet, and hurriedly | 


selected one letter, which she handed to 


Ibe, 
“You see that it is no forgery ?”’ 


“itis undoubtediy Philip's writing,’’ I 
ad mitted. 


“Head it. See how he writes to the wo 
man he loves of the woman he i= going to 
tharry 

i gianced thr «! etter ar 
4n @£CiaiIpallior 

Hut this cannot have been written 
lately! Itis utterly impossible he could 


speak of you in these terms when he had 
| learned to know you!’’ 


her | 


did | 


her | 











| “Look at the date,” she rejoined— 
| “March of this year. We have been en- 
| gaged since Christmas.” 

I rose and walked to tbe window, ex- 
aming the letter more closely; and pres- 

| ently I made a curious discovery. 
| “Are you convinced ?” Dolores asked at 
| last 

“I am convinced,” I[ said dryly, as I 
returned to her side, “that your friend 
the Countess is a very clever and ingeni- 
ous lady. Now, supposing for a moment 
| that these letters bad been written before 
Pbilip knew you personally, should you 
resent therm 7’ 

“Of course not. I knew that he was 
prejudiced against me at first; he has told 
| me #0; and in these letters he says no more 

than that. But look at the date,” 

“Look again yourself,’’ I retorted, “and 
you will see that the last figure in the date 
of the year has been altered. Not one of 
these ietters was Written since your en- 
gagement”’ 

She started, and hurriedly examined 
them. I saw the color rash to her face, 
then retreat, leaving it white. 

“You are right,” she said in an altered 

tone. “They have been tampered with. 
Ah, Ieee it ali now! This wasa plot to 
separate us, and thanks to my wicked 
temper, it bas succeeded, How could I 
have belleved it? Fcol—fool tbat I have 
been! I have insulted him past forgive- 
ness—I bave lost bim! Oh, Philip—” 

Burying ber heed in a cusbion of the 
couch, she burst into # passionate flood of 
tears, ber sot#s shaking ber from head to 
foct. After a moment she looked up at 
me imploringly. 

“Mr. Hetley,” she said, ina choked, 
trembiing voice; “will you go to Philip— 
now, at once? Keg him to come to me, 
}and I will ask bis forgiveness on my 
| knees!” 

‘He cannot come to you,’”’ was my grave 
réply; “he ities now dangerously ill; 
| wounded — perhaps mortally — by your 
| band.”’ 

“By—my —band !”’ she echoed, gazing at 
me wonderingly. 

I inclined my head in assent. 

“Last night, between nine and ten 
o’c.ock, @ Woman came to his rooms, and 
in the presence of witnesses, of whom I 
was one, deliberately stabbed him. That 
woman was yoursell,’’ 

She sprang to her feet. 

“What are you saying? What mon- 
strous accusation is this?’ she cried. 
“You must know that it is falee——” 

‘It is true,”’ seid a quiet voice behind 
us. Madame Marenski was standing in 
the curtained archway, regarding us with 
/@ curious emile. “I heared Miss Rayne 
tell you a few moments ago that she did 
not leave the house last night,’”’ she con- 
tinued, in « tone of icy distinctness, ad- 
dressing m6, “tHe~ memory plays her 
false. She went out after I myself had 
retired, and was sbeent more than an 
hour. The servants saw ber, and this 
morning the bousemaid brought me some- 
thing she had dropped in the ball.” 

She showed mea quaint silver-bandled 
dagger of Moorish workmanship. 

“I Jitthe thought when I gave it hera 
few days ago that it would be used as an 
instrument of—revenge.”’ 

As she spoke the iast word, for the first 
time she looked full at Doiores, with an 
| expression of malignant triumph, which 
seemed to transform her into a fiend. 

Hiow strangely fauiliar her face seemed 
to me with that look uponit! What was 
the association connected with it which I 
tried vainiy to recail? Suddenly—io a 
flash, av it were—lI recollected; and, at the 
same moment # flood of light poured in 
upon my mind. 

The event of last night was no longera 
mystery, and ! knew that Dolores was in- 
nocent of any, even unconscious, partici- 
pation in the deed. 

Aa the gir! was about to speak, I silenced 
her by a gesture, and advanced a step 
nearer to thé mistress of the bouse, 

‘| think I have seen that dangerous 
plaything before,’ 1 remarked, taking it 
| from her hand, ‘*Was it not formerly in 
the possession of en actress of St. Peters. 
burg, named Olive Merovna?’”’ 
| Hed I had any doubt as to the correct- 
| ness of my suspicion, the chauge in ber 
| face would have di«peiied it. 

‘*] do not know,’’ she faitered; ‘‘I never 


” 











| béard of such a person 


“Nol yet her name was sofliciently no- 
torious ten years ago. She was arrested, 
you may remenuiber, on suspicion of Dav 

x : raere ber buseband, but, though 
there was strong presumptive evidence 
agsinet her, she was acquitted, as she could 
not be identified as the woman who fired 

| the fatal shot. 

‘“Afterwards,”’ he continued, after a 
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+ ae, “when she had escaped the country, | 


was discovered that she wes, indeed, 

riminal, but had disguised herself in a 
way to defy detection—altering, not only 
ber dress and figure, but, byan ingenioas 
artifice, ber very features——”’ 

I paused a moment, looking at her 
steadily. 

“Was it not the same device which you 
em ployed last night, madame ?”’ 

Tbe Russian started, and I saw her cast 
s quick involuntary glance tuwards s 
Japanese cabinet near the fireplace. That 
giance was an unconscious revelation of 
something I had wished to know. 

In s moment | bad crossed the room to 
where the cabinet stood, and bad my 
hand on the door, when, with a cry of 
mingled rage and terror, she darted after 
me and seized my arm. 

“What are you doing? Are you mad?” 
abe cried, unconsciously speaking in her 
own language. 

“No, madame,” | answered in the same 
tongue. “I am in full possession of my 
senses, and merely curious to examine 
the contents of this cabinet. It is locked, 
I perceive. Oblige we with the key.” 

“If you dare ito touch it I wiil call the 
servants and have you turned out of the 
bouse !"’ she gasped. 

“Cail them in, by ail means; they will 
be valuable witnesses,” | returned, coolly. 
“You refuse to unlock it? Very weil,” 
and with one vigorous blow I drove in the 
fragile doors. 

She set her teeth, and tried with all her 
strength, which was not slight, to push 
me ‘back; but it was tco late. I had al- 
ready caught sight of what I was in 
search of, lying, half bidden, on an upper 
sbeif, and held it up triumphantly above 
her reach. 

it was a delicate wax mask of Dolores’ 
face, evidently modelled from the bust, 
and colored to the life, 

The girl, who had been a silent and be- 
wildered spectator of the scene, uttered « 
startied cry, and involuntarily recoiled. 

“Ah, I understand !’’ she exciaimed, in 
a tone of sudden enlightment; “it was 
she who attempted Philip’s life! While! 
was sieepiog last night she dressed in my 
clothes, and with that mask on her face, 
went to bis rooms! 

“You dreadful woman!” she added, 
turning to tbe Russian, who stood, white 
and panting, the image of bsffied malice. 
“How hed either of us injured you, that 
you should plot our destruction ?”’ 

“How bad you injured me? You dare 
to ask me that?’’ the other retorted, in a 
bresthiess tone of suppressed passion. 
‘Was it not that Philip Durham made me 
love him asI had never loved before— 
madly, miserably, and after using me as 
the pastime of his leisure hours, flung me 
aside carelessly as an old glove when he 
meta fairer face? And you—was it notb- 
ing that you robbed meof him? That 
you maddened me by parading your affec- 
tion for him under my own eyes, in my 


own house ? 
“He had ioved me once,’’ she continued; 


“or pretended to do so, and if you had 
never come between us, 1 should now have 
been his wife.’’ 

Passion choked her voice. She medes 
sudden snatch at the mask, and would 
bave trampled it under foot had | not been 
too quick for her. 

‘No, no, madameé,”’ I said quietly; ‘I said 


quietly; “I cannot allow you to destroy | 


this valuable piece de conviction. It will 
be wanted—later.’’ 


Her arm fell to her side. She looked at 


mé steadily, her excitement giving piace | 


ali at once to a cold com posure. 


| 
**You intend to give me up to justice?’ | 


she questioned, in Russian, spéaking with 
great distinctness and deliberation. 

“Most assuredly I do,”’ 
‘and I sbell see that you do not escape 
this time. You will please to consider 
yourself a j risoner from this moment.”’ 


me fixedly. The pupils of her strange 
grey-green eyes dilated, and ber red lips 
slowly widened in a sinister smile. 

“I am to consider myself a prisoner ?”’ 
she repeated; ‘‘so be it. I am at your 
mercy. 
your Excellency’s permission to sit down 
for a moment?”’ she continued, with moek 
bumility. ‘I feel somewhat faint-——’’ 

I tarned aside to place a chair for her, 
and in that moment she seized her oppor- 
tunity, and with a movement ewilt and 


noiseless as a cat’s, darted across the 
room. 

She had gained the door osed and 
locked it after ber, and was gone, with « 
rush of fiying feet down the corridor out 


side, before I had time even to reaiize her 
intention, 

The bansom which had brought me was 
still waiting. 


I answered, | 





Whiie | was hammering at the locked 


the | door, enrages st being folled so easily, | 


heard wheels pass the window, snd 
glanced out just in time to catch 
® brief glimpse of a white face with an 
evil smilie of triumph on it, and a hand 


waved in mocking farewell. The next 
moment she had vanished. 
” * * 7 2 ” 


Pbilip Darham did not die, though it 
was many weary weeks before he was 
pronounced out of danger. Dolores had 
insisted on helping his mother to nurse 
bim, and there was no limit to the girl’s 
devotion. 

It seemed as if she couid not do enough 
to prove her love snd penitence, and her 
inenper was £0 softened and subdued that 
sbe was hardiyto be recognised as the 
proud and wiifal Dolores of oid. Indeed, 
Pbilip was ungrateful enough to complain 
that she was getting almost too meek and 
submissive; put, as I told bim consolingly, 
that wasea fault which matrimony would 
correct. 

Madame Marenski they never saw or 
heard of agsin. She had crossed their 
path like some brilliant baleful meteor, 
and vanished into outer darkness, leaving 


no trace behind. 
H guenct King, who has lately become 

familiar to inany of us ip the works 
of Stanley Wey man, was passionately fond 
of children. 

it is reiated of him that one day he was 
discovered by an Alm baseador crawling on 
all fours witb the Daupbin on bis back and 
the rest of the royal children urging him 
to equine feats. Lie was not abasbed, and, 
without raising, said to the intruder :— 

“Haeve you any children, Mr. Ambasaa- 
dor ?”’ 

** Yea, sire.”’ 

“In that case,’’ replied Henry, ‘I shail 
proceed with my sport.’’ 

A fondness for chiidren was a feature in 
the character of the Duke of Wellington, 
and also in that of his great adversary, 
Napoleon. 

It ie difficult to realize this imperious 
mao, this terror of nations, dandiing the 
young Kiog of Kome in bis arms, and 
laughingly daeubing his face with sauce 
from bis breakfast piate. 

Yet it is so recorded of him. Another 
of bis weaknesses was for the music of 
bella. 

He would stop in the midst of a discas- 
sion on the gravest subject to listen toa 
Village peal, and be surprised and almomt 
indignant if those about him failed to 
evince a corresponding interest. 

“They remind me,’’ he said on one occa- 
sion, “uf the first year 1 passed at Brienne. 
I was bappy then.” 

M usic, indeed, in one form or another, 
has veen the hobby of many great men. 
Milton delighted to play upon the organ, 
and com posed many fine chants to psalma. 
Gainsborough performed with no little 
skill on the violin. 

Many of the anzious and feverish hours 
of Lather were solaced by his flute. Tne 
great reformer, however, bad another fa- 
vorite recreation in the game of skittles or 
ninepins. Probably the success attending 


HOBBIES OF GREAT MEN. 


ENRY IV. of France, the great Hu 








his labors never gave bim so keen an ex 
bilaration of pleasure as did the knocking 
down of all the pins at one atroke. 

Byron loved flowers, and kept his room 
constantly decked with them. He said 
that be drew from them bis inspiration 
In the latter years of bis life be formed a 
great affection for dogs, and generally had 
some of them about bim. A favorite one, 
on its demine, received the honor of a 
Byronie epitepb. 


Many fawous men have displayed a | 


similar fondness for animals, and in not a 


| few instances the animal chosen bas been 


I yieid to the inevitable. Havel | 


| 
She drew a deep breath, still looking at Of ® kind pot usually cunnected with 


houseboid pets. 
Cardinal Kichelieu found amusement 


| in » collection of esta. The poet Cowper 


temed hares and spent much of his time 
feediny and fondling them. 

Goethe made friends with an animal of 
far jens inviting description. It is related 
of him that he rarely passed a day with- 
oat bringing from a chimney corner alive 


a 





snake, which be kept there, and caressed 


it like # bosom friend. i 


Hardiy s more agreeable form was 
taken by Hembrandt, who became de 
voted lo ap spe When he heard of thie 
animel’s deato be Wee 80 ' vercome wit 
gr ef that be introduced its figure nto e 
groap be was then engaged upon fs 
pobie fawmliy 


Nevertheless to say, the family in ques- 
tion refused to recognise this unseemly | 
addition t their numbers, and the puinter ; 


declining to erase it the picture was left 
on bishende it is said to be still in ex- 
istence. 

More remarkabie, almost, than any of 
these is the friendship which Peliewn 
made of a spider to begaulie the tedium of 
solitary confinement in ‘be Baestila. That 
8 creature of thie kind should show itself 
amenable to such influences ia, perhaps, 
more to be wondered at than that a man 
a0 placed should desire to tame it. 

James |. was another lover of animals, 
but he does not seem to have confined bis 
favors to aay particular variety. He kept 
& private menagerie in St. James’ Park, 
wherein ail manner of beasts were gatn- 
ered together, and tended them with 
scrupulous care. Sables, white gyrfal- 
cons of Iceland, and fiying squirrels, 
were, we are told, among the most highly 
prized specimens in this collection. 

About the year 1929 the King of Spain 
obtained the good offices of his Majesty 
by the diplomatic presentation of an ele 
phant snd five cameia. The former of 
these appesrs to have been s somewhat 
costly visitor to entertain. He required 
two Spanish keepers as weil as two Eug 
lish ones for bis sole service, and a “‘breefe 
noate what the chardges of the elephant 
and bis keepers are in the yeare’’ sets the 
figure at £275 12 shillings (1378) 

This computation, however, does not 
seem to have covered the entire expense, 
for tue “breefe noate”’ is supplemented by 
the following: ‘Besides, his keepers af- 
firme that from the month of September 
until April he must drink (not water) but 
wyne—and from April until September 
he must have a gaiion of wyne the 
daye”’ 

Apart from sasimai«s, the vagaries of 
great men have taken many singular 
formes. Heethoven was possessed of a con- 
tinual desire to change lodgings. Hardly 
was be installed in one set of apartments 
than he would discover some defect in 
them and set almut searching for others. 
W hat « field ts there, surely, for the en- 
terprising tourist. He would be an un- 
lucky man, indeed, who should fall to un- 
Garth at least one of the great composer's 
many abodes. 

Ho great was the enthusiasm of the 
French astronomer, La Callie, in the cause 
of science that he restricied himself for 
the ordinary purposes of \ife lo the use of 
One 6y6é, reserving the other solely for his 
telescope. 

lt is simost incomprehensible that a 
men should thus voluntarily deprive bim- 
self of one of bis most useful meinbers, 
but It le recorded that by these means he 
was able to achieve many interesting re 
sults, and we may, therefore, presume 
that he considered himself sufficiently re. 
warded, 

Perhaps, bowever, the most potent mo- 
tive actuating eccentricities Las been the 
consideration of besith. A strange mania 
was that of Ferdinvend I1., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who died in the year 1670. 

He was frequentiy seen by his blog- 
rapher pacing up and down his room be- 
tween two large thermometers, upon one 
or the other of which be would keep his 
eyes coustantiy fized while unceasing|y 
employed In putting on and taking offa 
variety Of ekuil caps of different degrovs 
of wermth, according ) the variations of 
beat and coid registered by the inatru- 
nents 

Another man 
for skull cape was the Abie deSt. Martin, 
who in the seventeenth century made him- 
self ridiculous by bie vagaries. He aiways 
wore nine of these articies lo keep off the 
cold, and, furthermore, nine pairs of 
stockings, His modeco! passing the night 
Was More rémarkabie sill. 

He caused W be constructed for himimelf 
a ved of bricks, beneath which war a 
furnace 86 arranged thal be couid reguiae 
it to the degree of wariith he might re- 
quire, and bie bed wae hited with only 4 


with acurious fondness 


very email Opening, through which the 
abbe used to creep when he retired at 
bight 

Even more ridiculous was the contri 


vance which the greet French mathemea 
tician, Fourier, designed e500 ureu for the 


protection of bis besith. 


He encased bimeeif in « epecies of box, 
the iuterior of which, Uy some Wechanical 
means, Was kept at ne only temperature 
at which he feit he live witt 
con venience ww e& enve 
1mey aff ~ =e e~eae 
- ar 
of “ a a r 
ey ad a a 
have thought were preferat Ce | 
under such circometances «8 (hee } 
the French mathematician, we miirt be 


lieve, wae of a different opinion 





At Home and Abroad. 





The earilost example of the large ciceks 
made by the clock makers ts tx the city of 
Ronen. It was made by Jat an de Felsina, 
and was finished in 1349 Its cesses te wiz 
feet eight inches high aod only five inches 
broad, and #0 perfect in ite construction 
that it is still used to reguiste the time in 
the town, striking the hours, balf bou-s 
and quarters with the most exect regu- 
larity. Until I7i4 tt enly possessed whet 
the medimval chck- makers calied « 
*foliot,”’ but In that year a pendaium was 
added. 

Itis universally beiieved that Kuesian 
political offenders, cosodemeed tw pass 
partor wholeof their livesin exile, are 
sent tothe frozen frontiers ase matter of 
course, This is an error, however. They 
are certainly sent off under an escort, bat 
when they have reached ball or part of the 
way, they are often conveyed beck again 
and thrown into prison. These prisons 
are situated on an isiand mea: Mt Petere- 
burg, and the cells are subterranean and 
In a fortress. Not long since aten inunde- 
tion, hundreds of these prisoners of rank 
were drowned in their colis, whiiet their 
families, who were ailowed to follow them, 
were in vain searching for them in the 
wilds of Siberia. 

It is said that an Kaglieh steemehip 
company is about to build vessel which 
will be for the ‘sole use of invaiida” The 
steamship is to be fitted up very iuxzari- 
ously, and devoted entirely to the service 
of wealthy sufforers who are e#filicted with 
pulmonary trouties, and who cen only 
proiong \ife in the dry, saiab: ious climate 
of perpetual summer Com valescentas trom 
olber wasting (diseases are to be socepted. 
At eminent corps of mediesi men willte 
on board, and tue culsine be in charge of 
ohels trained to the delicate task of mina- 
intoring Ww the refined and capricious 
tastes of invalids. The veeset wifi make 
ite initial trip nex’ sulamn aed sipater in 
the Mediterranean. 

Ata dinner given by the late Prince 
Katibor ther) were one nandred courser, 
The chefs af the prince were siweys most 
solemnly chosen, afer (he greatest delib 
6ration, On one special (ce aston iM was 
announced that ne was in need of s coon, 
and ton of the beat cosla duly presented 
theusel vou for the coveted pat. Tuey were 
infor ,.6d by the piines ‘that eeeb met 
prepare a dinner of bis o#n choles apd 
cooking, Consisting of ten courses, to be 
served the same evening to «jury of the 
best gastronomesin Paris, who woad eat 
ofeach different dish and then pas judg- 
ment. The programme waa cariied out, 
and the paim awaried tos Freachman 
who had been chef for many years lo Kar- 
on Haussman. 

“The digestion of an ostrices 
bial, but we do not remember baviog ever 


je prover- 


before seen such @ remarkatie prot of tbe 
apposite: ess of the réference as in furnianed 
by acertain Inventory up by «a 
Now York taxidermist, inte whose band« 
came the carcass of one of thowe birds for 
dissection. The ostrich bad formed partof 
the Exhivition in the Centrei Park. In ite 
stomach were found the lo. iow ing arlicles 
The bottows of tao beer bot 
pee, hearts ica, 
inches long and two wide; the feruie of an 
umbrella, with four ff gtick at- 
tached to it; a innetal ekate key, a Goor key, 
inches in a Woman's hair 
coud; two pieces of coal; aellk bancker 

chief, three stones; logether with a mans 
ol cabbage grass and dirt which served to 
fil up the gaps. Strange t© say, thin 
strange assortinentof fox hed ne«thing 
whatever to do with the deeth of the tard. 
it died of another kind of On- 


draen 


oe. & wornien 


clothes 2 moutb five 


inches 


five length, 
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Dur Young Folks. 


MAKJORIE AND THE MERMAIDS, | 
Nt sitting on this large rock with the 
+ sea splashing quite near ber. 

Hhe koew perfectiy well that her mother 
hed forbidden her ever to go exploring on 
the rocas sions. Yet here she was, and 
trying herd \& feel quite at cass. 

“Of course, there’s no danger,”’ she mut 
tered. ‘That's the worst of being a girl— 
one mustn't bave any fun. Asif ican 
come to any harm 80 longas I keep my 
eyes open. 

“(f ocourese, if the tidecame in much 
further theeea would be all round me, 
and I couldn't get to land; but when the 
eee is round this rock I shall be far away.” 

And she eat and gased dreamily at the 
pretty sparkling little waves. They looked 
eo bice and gentie, as if they could never 
be erve! and rough. 

As Merjorie was watching them they 
enuddeniy parted, and there before the 
child's astonished eyes appeared a beauti- 
ful form, beifin and half outof the sea. 
Long, thick golden bair hung down over 
her shouldersand disappeared into the 
water 

“A mermaid,’’ whispered Marjorie 

The mermaid siniled, and ber amile was 
very sweet. 

Nhe came nearer. 

‘Come,’ she said, and twined ber two 
beeatifa!l arms around the little girl. 

“I —ohb, no, please!’ gasped Marjorie. 

“You must. You belong Ww us now. 
Do you not see that the water is over your”’ 

It wae true; but the mermald’s voice 
sent eesbudder through Marjorie. It was 
low end soft and sweet; but on, so sad! It 
was like very plaintive music, 

Without another word she took the little 
girl! into ber arme and ewem with her 
through the sea. 

“Our queen is giving a bail this even. 
ing : you shall come to It,’”’ aatd the mer 
inaid. 

“1 would rather go home, please,” 
plesded Marjorie, who was wet and cold 
and miserabic. 

“Too late!’ 
volce. 

Hoon they found themselves in a large 
and very beautiful garden. At least, Mar- 
jocte conciuded It was a garden, but It was 
very different from a land-garden. Fiow- 
ere of every sort aud color there were— 
gorgeous Gowers that Marjorie had never 
before seen. 

And grottoes, such charming grottoes, 
with delicate palo groen leaves and flowers, 
some of which the little girl recognized as 
ace wood. 

But it wasall very grand and lovely, 
and eo were tie mermaids who thronged 
round ber, and told her ashe would soon 
grow into one of them. 

Bat she was not one of them yet, and 
abe was very miserabie. 

The great crabs and lobsters, the borri- 
bie crawling things all frightened her, and 
ahe felt decidedly ‘‘bhome sick.’’ 

One litte mermaid amongst the others 
Ma} »rie noticed especially. 

She was smali, but very pretty, and her 
great biue eyes looked at the littie new- 
comer very pitifully. She alone seemed 
sorry for her. 

“Jem going to take the mortal to the 
ball,’ anid the mermaid who had captured 
Marjorie, and see began to prepare her 
totietl 

Marjorie watened them in amasement. 
They bad comos, with which they combed 
_ Out their long locks; they had funny littie 
looking-giasses; and they had wreaths 
made of the beautiful seaweed which they 
wore on thelr heads, and pretty coral neck- 
laces round their white throats. 

At iast they were ready, and once mcre 
Marjorie felt herself being carried through 
the water. 

W hen they reached the queen's palace, 
just for one minute Marjorie forgot her 
misery in her wondering admiration. 

The palace was bullt entirely of the most | 
beautifal shelis, which shoneand glittered | 
in almost dazzling splendor. 

Lovely creepers, delicate red, blues, and 
greens, twined about these strange walis 
luxurtantiy in the fine golden 
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ARJORIE knew she ought not to be 


whispered that soft sad 





and grew 


sand on which the palace was bullt 
eineide war equally beautiful. The 
y ge 4 wn a | 

po } ea ge 
ta n m 
x 1° ~ . was & ar sae 
zliing sigbt 

H re were several rooms ieading into 
each other, with pretty rocky arches, some | 
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made entirely of five coral, and they were 
flied with graceful young mermaids and 
mermen. 

Marjorie was ied up to the queen, who 


weloomed ber with e charming smile, and > 


said — 

“You are wet through and miserable 
now, but soon you will notice the water 
no longer, and be happy.” 

Marjorie fell on ber knees, and with 
clasped hands cried — 

‘Oh, beautiful queen, let me go home!” 

The queen frowned. 

‘*Too late,”’ she said, and turned away. 

Marjorie sat alone and wept bitterly. All 
the mermaids were dancing on the golden 
floor. 

Buddenly a sweet littie voice said in her 
ear. 

“an you not be happy in this besutifal 
piace ?’’ 

“No, oh no, never—for I want my mother 
and father and my little brother!” 

“Bat look sround. See the lovely colors, 
the red, the blue, the piuk, the green——”’ 
“Mamma, mamma!” 

‘fee the arches with 
beauty.” 

“I want my own home. Ob, I saw you 
looking at meso kindly before—take me 
home” 

‘Your home has none of this crystal 
beanty, none of this shining splendor, 
none of these wonderful gorgeous flowers, 
none——’’ 

‘Bat it 
Eric.’’ 

“Then come with me, Softly, for if I 
am seen taking you away I shali be pnn- 
ished severely. Ob, foolish child, why 
did you disobey your kind mother? Do 
you not understand that parents know 
what is best for their children ? Never 
agoin could you be saved from us—it is 
only the great excitement of this bali that 
gives mean opportunity; and never would 
Itry to save you again, only somehow 
your little face is so pretty, aud your 
mother’s grief will be so sad—come.”’ 

The merma!d took her gently into her 
arma, and agein they were flying through 
the water. 

Majorie tried to thank 
aweet voice answered — 

“Nay, show your gratitude by obeying 
your parents in the fature, Rest assured 
they know best.” 

The softarms loosened thelr hold, and 
Marjorie looking around, saw she was on 
the rock again, and the mermaid was no 
where to be seen. Shestarted up in hor- 
ror. The water was a!! round her. What 
could she do? 

Then she remembered that the rock was 
not very bigh. If she got down the 
water would not be very deep, and every 
moment it was getiing deepar. There was 
nothing else to be done. 

Clenching her teeth bard, she clam bered 
down into the sea. The water was nearly 
up to her walst. She plunged through to 
the shore, and dripping and frightened 
rushed home to her mother. 

“Oh, ifthe mermaid had been a minute 
later reacuing me | would have been 
drowned,”’ she thought with a shudder. 

Then she stopped running in amaze 
ment 

‘Why, my hair len’t wet at all!’ she 
cried: and more frightened than ever, ran 
on home. 

She was quickly In bed between warm 
blankets; and then with sobs and tears 
told ber mother everything. 

“And I'll never forget again that you 
and papa know best,”’ she wound up. 

‘Well, if you know that, [’1l forgive you 
thie time, deer,’’ said her mother, kissing 
the sad little face; and oh, how it brigh- 
ened ap then, and how that poor mamma 
was baggei. 

“And however strange it ail is, the little 


their sparkling 


has mamma and papa and 


her, bnt the 


|; mermaid has taught yous very useful les- 


son,” sald memma, when she emerged 
from the huge 
“Yes,’’ agreed Marjorie, ‘‘and I'll never 
forget it.”’ 
em et 


THE WONDERFUL SHOES. 
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EANNETTE wasa liittie French 





peas | 


antgirl. She had no father, and her 
mother bed to work hard to earn | 
enough money to keep them 
Every morning, little Jeannette was up 
and i the sunsbine before six o’ciock 
~ ar a basket r arin, and when 
8! returued bome forher breakfast, it 
wes always full of Gowers 
No one bad sueh quick eyes for finding 
out the hiding piaces of the flowers as lit- 
tie Jeannette. Every crack and orevice 
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was known to her, no Gower escaped those 
bright brown eyes. 

After ber frugal breakfast the little gir! 
would tie op ber flowers into pretty 
bunches and bouquets, and then wend her 
way into the neighboring town to try and 
sell them. 

Bowmetimes she was successful, and then 
she would come home emiling, and pretty, 
and happy. Sometimes she was not suo 
cossfal, and then a naughty frown would 
be on the little face, and she would come 
bome croes and angry. 

Now, it was the eve of Jeannette’s ninth 
birthday, and as the little girl ley fast 
asicepin her small bed, her mother sat 
putting the last touches toa little apron 
she was making for her ehiid’s virthday- 
gift. Thecandle was burning very low; 
soon there would be no light, and there 
was not avotber candle in that poor dwell- 
ing. 

But as it gave a last splutter, the apron 
was finished, and in the darkness Jean- 
nette’s mother iaid it on her child’s clothes. 

The next morning, Jeannette opened her 
brown eyes lazily, then gave a sudden cry 
of delight’ For there, beside the apron 
was a tiny pair of pretty leather shoas, 
with silver buckles. 

How did they come there? 

Nobody knew, but Jeannette was wild 
with joy. The stones so often cut her poor 
little feet, and these shoes were lined with 
pretty soft stuff—so cosy and comfort- 
able. 

There was a label attached to the shoes, 
and on it in big black letters was written, 
‘“Woar theee always.’”’ 

It took Jeannette some little time to 
master thie, but she did it at last, and then 
she clapped her hands; for now she would 
not have to meep these ehoes for special 
occasions, 

She tnanked her mother gratefally for 
the pretty apron, and the shoes were as 
cory as could be. 

She filled her basket, and was just start 
ing for home, when up on sa bigh and 
mossy bank she spied some rare fern. 

“Ah, I must have that,” she said, and 
reached up to pluck it. But ahe was too 
short; she could not get near the fern. 

Then she frowned, and stamped on the 
ground. 

Her shoes suddenly began to pinch her 
feet. She was surprised; just before they 
had been so comfortable. 

Perhaps it would gooff again soon. She 
looked up atthe fern, then down at her 
well-filled beaket. 

‘‘Afver all, I bave enough,” she said, and 
went on her way. 

But Jeannette’s content scon vaniabed, 
for the shoes began to pinch and hurt her 
feet. Angrily she pulled them off, buat the 
pain became worse. 

So she puatthem on again, and looked 
round for her mother. Then she remem. 
bered she ought to help her, and sprang 
up todoso. The pain had gone, 

Now, this puzzied Jeannette’s little head, 
and at supper she told her mother ali 
about it—how the shoes bad been so cosy 
all day, exoept for those three timea. To- 
gether they tried to understand it, but 
oould not. 

In the middle ofthe night, when Jean- 
nette was fast asleep, her mother lay, and 


still thought of this strange thing. Sud- 
denly she exclaimed — 

‘Oh, | bave it!’ 

Her voice roused Jeannette. 

“Whatis it you have, mother?’’ she 


asked. 

“The meaning of it Listen, my child; 
those shoes area fairy gift! When thou 
art good and unseifish, they are warm and 
som and cosy; bat when thou art naughty, 
then they become hard, and pinch thy 
feet, little one.”’ 

“Then I will not wear them,” cried 
Jeannette, 

Buteven aseshe spoke, she felt » sharp 
twinge in ber feet, and cried out to her 
mother, 

“It is too late now, my little one; thou 
hast worn them,and so will the pain 
come,’’ 

Showasright After awhile, Jeannette, 
being a sensible little girl, decided that 
she was giad about the wonderful shoea 
And as she made this decision the shoes 
felt more cozy than ever. 

They never wear out, and never grow 
too small. 


Every day Jeannette goes tw the town 





with her flowere; but now, if her basket is | 


notempty when she returns bome, she 


says, ‘‘Perbapa l shall fare better to-m 
row 
Sane is a fay ite witb 


éveryone, and her 


life is brightand happy, for she ia so sweet 
and merry and unselfish thas she Is love. 
by all. And the shoes are very seldom 
unoomfortable, 


THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





London’s population increases about 
70,000 every year. 


There are nearly three thousand 
stitches in a pair of hand-sewed boots. 


America has 1,000,000 miles of tele 
graph wircs,—enough to reach # times around 
the globe. 


The bones and muscles of the human 
body are capable of performing over twelve 
hundred different motions. 


A flowering plant is said to abstract 
from the soil two hundred times its own 
weight in water during tts life. 


The eigh. great water companies of 
London now supply nearly six million people 
with about 180,000,000 gallons of water a day. 


In some German schools the pupils 
acquire a knowledge of the weeds which tn- 
jure vegetables. The weeds are depicted on 
wall maps in their natural colors. 


A bride recently appeared at the altar 
with her pet canary fastened to her shoulder 
by a golden chain. During the marriage cere 
mony the bird broke into song. 


A notable municipal scheme has been 
started in Glasgow, where the authorities 
have erected a series of lodging houses, which 
combine comfort and cleanliness with cheap- 
ness 


The advantages of advertising were 
recently illustrated in Londouw. A man ad 
vertised for the return of a lost eat. In less 
than a week 322 of them were brought to his 
house. 

The per capita cost of living in New 
South Wales is the highest in she world, being 
nearly $300 per head perannum. In the United 
Kingdom tt is about $160, in the Untsed States 
$170, and in Canada $i1®). 


On the State railways in Germany the 
carriages are painted according to she colors 
of the tickets of thetr respective classes. First 
class carriages are patnted yellow, second- 
class green and third-class white. 


Queen Victoria has been Queen of 
Great Britain during the adminissrasion of 
Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Tayler, 
Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Grant, Huyes, Garfield, Arthur, Harrison and 
Cleveland. 


It has been frequently stated that 
steam is driving sailing vessels off the seas. 
It appears that about one-half of the tonnage 
of the world is in vessels propeiled by wind, 
and even in Britain forty per cent. of the ton- 
nage is in sailing vessels. 


There are now iv the Argentine Re 
public about ten million castle, and she re 
inarkable thing about them is that there are 
all descendants of eight cows and one bull 
which were broughtto Brasilin the middie 
of the sixteenth century. 


A bit of pumice stone, smoothed and 
vigorously used on the finger tips, will effec 
tually cleanse them froin any stain, wishout 
the danger of causing soreness, which fre 
quently arises from the employments of 
chemical preparations. 


Opposition to the establishment of a 
free public library at Hornsey, England, is on 
the ground that “libraries, frequented as they 
are by loafersand other dirty and disreputable 
people, are often responsible for the spread of 
infectious diseases,’’ The opposition ts likely 
to fail. 


The vast acreage of level coast lands 
in Southeastern Texas has begun to astract 
the attention of rice planters. Some of it has 
already been planted with rice, and she sue 
cess of the experiment has been such as to 
justify high hopes for she future of the in- 
dustry. 


It is estimated that 22 acres of land 
are necessary to sustain one man on fresh 
meat. The same space of land, if devoted to 
wheat culture, would feed 48 people; if to 
oats, 83; potatoes, Indian corn and rice, 176, 
and if to the plantain or bread-tiee, over $000 
people. 

Among the various demands for eon- 
cessions at the Paris Exposition is one for & 
tremendous barrel of beer, fifty-two feet in 
length and twenty-seven feet high. Inside 
this two-story glass house, for the barrel is to 
be made of glass, it is proposed to ereet an 
American bar restaurant. 


Calcutta, India, is a great educational 
centre, one of the greatest in the world. Ithas 
twenty colleges, with three thousand students, 
and forty high schools, with two thousand 
students. In the city there are altogether 
about fifty-fve thousand English-speaking 
aod non-Christian natives. 


The distinction among animals of re 
quiring least sleep belongs to she elephant 
in *pite of its capacisy for hard work she ele 
phant seldom, ff ever, sleeps more than four 
or, cocasionally, five hours. For two hours 
before midnight, and again for twe hours 


after one o'clock, these misborn mountains 
sie ep 

Charles Halil Adams, United States 
( j eral 1 erla, now in this coun 
try 1 visit, eays that Liberia ts fairly pros 
; and that industrious and intelligent 
people are able to make a good living tm she 
country. The principal industry is the raising 
of coffee and palm oil, and a number of Amert- 


can negroes own good plantations and enjoy 


' quoomes of as much as $5000 a year. 
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AMONG THE PINES. 


BY W. W. Lome, 





In moonlight there among the pines, 
W hen all was calm and still, 

Save nightingales’ sweet music 
Out yonder on the hill, 

To you I breathed love's story, 
Twined a wreath about your brow; 

And ever in my heart of hearts 
That spot is sacred now. 


ES 


ABOUT TURKISH WOMEN, 





The Turkish woman’s tace is no longer 
a mystery, and thus a part of the poetry 
that surrounded her has vanished. The 
veil that, according to the Koran, was 
to be ‘‘a sign of her virtue and a guard 
against the talk of the world,” and 
should be of muslin, and drawn in such 
a manner as to leave only the eyes ex- 
posed is in reality of transparent tulle, 
and only a semblance. 

This veil is called the yasmack, and 
is fashioned from two large white veils, 
one of which, bound tightly round the 
head like a bandage, covers the fore 
head down to the eyebrows and is tied 
behind, falling in two long ends down 
the back as far as the girdle; the other 
covers the whole of the lower part of 
the face up to the eyes, and is entwined 
with the first so that the two seam but 
one. 

The ladies have a delightful careless 
manner of arranging their veils so that 
often not only the eyes are to be seen, 
but the face, the ears, neck and hair are 
visible, and frequently a European hat, 
with all the flowers and feathers, et 
cetera, that are necessary to make a hat 
of fashion adorns the head. These are 
worn by the ‘“reformed’’ ladies of 
Turkey. 

One rarely sees going about with loose 
veil or no veil at all, old and ugly 
women, as was formerly the custom 
with them. These are now the most 
closely veiled, while the younger, and 
especially the handsome ones, who were 
always rigorously veiled, are now quite 
visible; and such is the art with which 
they know how to adjust the yasmack 
that the handsome appear still hand- 
somer, and the plain very agreeable. 

The rest of a lady’s street costume is 
made of a feredje, a kind of long wrep 
furnished with acrape and long, wide 
sleeves, a shapeless garment falling like 
a sack from shoulders to feet. In win- 
ter this is made of cloth, in summer of 
silk, and always of one oolor, either 
red, white, green, yellow or some other 
brilliant shade. The color may change 
from year to year, but the icrm re 
mains always the same. 

The Turkish ladies all paint—that is, 
their faces. But they do it all with 
taste. They whiten their faces with al- 
mond and jessamine paste, lengthen 
and darken their eye-brows with India 
ink, tint their eyelids, powder their 
throat, and put dark circles around their 
eyes. Their ears have the hue of a 
delicate pink, and their lips are like 
ripened cherries. 

All are fat. It is rare to see a dumpy 
or tall, thin woman, asin our country. 
You never see a Turkish lady with a 
spirited or vivacious step. She just 
waddles along, and her waddle is inimi- 
table. This is due mostly to a woak- 
ness in her limbs, caused by abuse of 
the bath; also from the awkward, ill- 
fitting slippers that she wears. 

There are some beautifully formed 
women to be seen accordingly as there 
isa mingling of Turkish, Arabic, Cir- 
cassian or Persian blood. 

The majority of Turkish women have 
about them an air of gentleness, benevo- 
lence and childishness, an appearance 
of entire and mild resignation to their 


destiny, and of being nothing but wys | 


and things for recreation. But one must 


not imagine that al) are insipid and 
sad, for there are vivacious and spirited 
wives of sixteen wit unning and mis 


chief sparkling 10 every iook of their 
deep, lustrous eyes; and as we watch 
them, we cannvut but experience a feel 
ing of pity for the poor Effendi who has 
to control them and the unfortunate 














I bave said that the Turkish ladies 
are free. This truth is apparent to one 
almost the minute he lands in the city. 
It would not do to say that they have 
the freedom accorded their European 
sisters, but they are far from being 
slaves. 

When a lady wishes to go out, she 
orders the eunuch to prepare the car- 
riage, asks nO one’s permission, and 
comes back when she pleases, providing 
it is before nightfall. They visit their 
friends, go to the baths taking their 
lunch, pass away the day there gossip- 
ing and rollicking. 

They may be seen boating on the 
Bosphorus and on the Goldev Horn; on 
Thursdays visiting the Sweet Waters of 
Europe, on Sundays those of Asia, on 
Tuesdays the cemeteries of Scutari, and 
one does not see accompanying them or 
following them a man, white or black, 
unless they wish it, nor would any pre- 
sume to accost them. 

During my whole stay in Constan- 
tinople, | never saw a Turk on the 
street with a Turkish lady, and I never 
saw a Turk conversing with one. Hus- 
band and wife meet and pass without a 
sign of recognition, and nothing is in 
evidence to show that there ia any rela- 
tionship between them. 

But to thoroughly appreciate the free- 
dom that a Turkish woman enjoys, 
watch ber from a distance and follow 
her footsteps. She will enter a moeque 
to say @ prayer, stop for a quarter of an 
hour in the court to gossip with a 
friend, then to the bazaar. Here she is 
in ber glory, and fortunate the shop- 
keeper whom she misses. She visits 
shop after shop. She hunts exhaust- 
lessly and with untiring perseverance 
for an article she doesn’t want to buy or 
find, and if she accidentally finds it she 
Offers a price for it that she knows the 
merchant will not accept. 

Out from the bazaar, and she takes 
the tramway, rides fora block or two, 
retraces her steps, buys some sweet- 
meats, goes to the fish market, then to 
the bridge, either walks across or takes 
one of the smail bvats called a caique, 
takes the tunnel for Pera and ‘‘does”’ 
the Grande Rue stopping to look in at 
every window that tempts her, turus 
down a by-street and lands in a Turkish 
cemetery and eats ber sweetmeats on a 
tomb; then back to Pera, watches the 
soldiers drill drinking a lemonade the 
while, and then down the other side 
of the Grande Kue. Nothing escapes 
her. 

Through interminable streets she ayain 
reaches the Golden Horn, crosses in a 
caique, rambles about Stamboul, takes 
the tramway and arrives at her own 
door capable of turning and making a 
tour of more shops, bazaars aud mar- 
kets, 


ee 


| Brains of told. 


A lie is always ap enemy, nu 
how friendly 18 may look. 

Tbe man who is bolding out to a few 
favorite sins, ta playing hide an! se» 
Satan. 


tial.cr 


& Will 


> 


eunuch who is obliged to watch them. | 








EVENING POST. 


Fi emininities. 


If some people would laugh sees | 


their doctor bills would be less. 


The woman who marries a man to re- 
form him, bas no time to take proper care of 
her complexion. 

A emall piece of borax put in the bed- 
room jug, softens bard water and ts aleo « 
good cleanser. 


The granddaughter of the late Baron 
Hirech is heir to $100,000,000, which ytelds 
$10,000 a day of Income. 


It is said that less than 1U per cent, of 
the 451 colleges and universities of the U ulted 
States are now closed to women. 


Mrs. Elby and ber daughter, who are 
walking from Spokane Falls to New York for 
a purse of $10,000 have passed Chicago. 


Emperor William's cares have been 
increased, His sister, the Princess of Hesse, 
has becowe the mother of twin boys 


Diecolored enamel saucepans should 
be botled out with borax and water for half 
an hour, and afterwards sooured with a little 
salt 

Mrs. Sarah Malloy, of Wyoming, the 
first woman ever selected as a l’residential 
eiector, has also the distinction of being an 
Ohto woman 


Biting the ends of one’s thread while 
at needlework ts a dangerous practice, and 
has been known to produce blood potsonting, 
besides being destructive to the 
one’s teeth. 


Excessive tea drinking is assigned as | 


the chief cause of the high rate of Insanity tn 
Donegal, and the theory would seem to be 
strengthened by the fact that there are three 
female lunatics to one male. 


All stock for soap should be allowed 
to get cold, and the fat skimmed off before 
making ittnto soup, and only as much of the 
broth used as is necessary each time. 
tables should never be allowed to rematn tn 
the stock, as they are apt 6 turn tt sour. 


One of the wedding presents received 
by the bride of the Prince of Naples was an 
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FRasculinities. 


Disgrace is the synonym of discovery. 


If you think a man has no troubles, 
you will find tt ts because you have never 
given him a chance to bvil them. 


There are many things in a man’s life 
that he will never forget, but they are nos the 
things his wife teld him to remember. 


““Well,”’ said Harduppe, ‘my over- 
coat fe not as stylish as it might be, but 
there's one thing redeems it." “What's thas?” 
“The ticket." 


The custom of having ‘“‘at home’’ 
days is by no means pew, It was prevalent 
in Qaeen Anne's tine, when ladies were “at 
home” once a week to their friends of both 
ae Los. 


Emperor William of Germany is very 
handy with the revolver, and always carries 
one, 1 Is said, since he belleves that some 


time he will encounter an assassin and have 
need for it. 


The new Lord Mayor of London, 
Alderman Faudel Phllitps, will be the fourth 
Jew who has bad that high distinetion con 
ferred upon him, his father baving been the 
secon, 


An auditor in a Japanese theatre is 
allowed, for a amall fee, to stand up, and the 
vufortanate individual behind him has no 


| right to remonustrate or to rise and get a peep 


enamel of | 


| 
| 


Vege | 


album to which eminent Italian authors and | 


composers contributed autographs. Verdi 
contributed an arta from “Otello and Mas 
cagni the cnerry duet from “Amico Frits.” 


The Rainy Day Ciub, of New York, 
com posed of women who favor short skirts in 
sloppy weather, has decided that the length 
of the skirt was a matter of Individual 
and accordingly a slidiug scale of Ove to 
eight tuches from the ground was adopted. 


A womau with only one eye appled 
at the State Department recently for a pase 
port. The diplomatic clerk, who flied out 
the paper, discreetly tnserted the followtog 
description in the blank 
“Eyes:" 
of them belng absent.” 

A doctor in the Highlands of Seot 


land, whose patioute are scattered over a 
wide district, takes cariler pigeons with him 


Space oppogite 


on his rounds, and eeuds bi 
them to the wap 
too, with distant famililes ta be let 
his services are needed, 


is prescriptions by 
ecary lie leave pis 


GOs Boel 


It is well to sew securely the buttons 
on new gloves before weartng them. They 
are very slightly j it , mod are Apt te fy «ff 
at very Inconventlent thnes; but if properly 
secured, stay on as iong as tI 


Buttons on boots ehoulid 


generaliy 
gloves are in wer 
also be fastened with som 
fasteners, which save all the Versation 
buttons comluyg off 


of the hew patent 
of the 
“Toe re’a 


that baby yelling again! 


he exclaimed, nogrily, ase be threw dow t 
evening paper he had been trytng to read 
“The poor little thing lias reason te be [res 
ful, swid his wife, upologetically 
"Why Whathas happened to ttt 6 aeke 
“Hes Just cuta tooth, she ezrplatned 
“Well, fur Henven $s Sake, pub © irt 


inster on it, then,” he advised 


Major Edward Schotield, (rovernor 
elect of Wisconsin, ts the son of a Penusy 
vania farme At the age of fourter 

) CAME 4 printers “devil” in a country newe 


Every mother should train ber chil- | 


dren as carefully as she would ff she knew 
they were to be kiugs and queens, 


If all men knew what they eay of one 
another, there would not be four friends in 
the world, This appears by the quarrels 
which are sometimes caused by tndlecreet re 
ports. 

There is nothing by which you can 
do so much good to the country and your 
race as by disseminuting, amongst the me 


with whom you live, tnte.lectual enjoy 
ment, 

You may pulverize ice, but it is ice 
still; but les & sunbear fall on ttand It le 
dissolved, Abuse, however severe , 
miliating, never softens we but & luess 

| will melt the most obdurat 

They are best suited to be happy wi 

o t z 
. 

I ey Wi WwW u : a 
their happ » a“ é 
tone ar l pers na 1 y a 
disposition, and their f y 5 


in their success, 


j 


paper: oMmice, later Decotmlog & ty posotter ile 


served through the @ur with great gn iantry 


j; coutuyg Out ae @ Major. Ad the Close of thy 

| ‘ 

| war he wout {nto the .umber business, ant ts 
iow one Of the most successful bumberme 


| 


/ 


Northern Wisconsin 


“Then Miss Newleigh didao’t make a 
success Asa Campaign speaker? 
“Success? I should say not (,0O8 Know oe 
| out on her very frets speech 
“What was tle matter? 
‘Lack of cominon sense. Hadayg 
fw non out to Lear her, t t* 
e emptied the | 
“How did she ao tt? 
5 j waa gy ito o 5 x 
g of the piala peoy 
The Viagu ‘ n ’ 
‘ by la in ortes wit 
t . v 
cq a 


at the stage 


There are 536 authorised guides in 
the Alps. Une hundred and four of them 
have taken «a regular Course of Inatruction tno 
their profession and have received diplomas; 
Sof them are betwoon 4 and 70 years of age, 
and 4 are over 70 


Not long since a man named Durand 
won a bet by standing on a pedestal tm a pub- 
lle place at Marseliles for four eonsecutive 
weeks. lie was nearly exhausted after the 
performance, and hla recovery was for long 
doubtful, 


Husband: Do you think it saves you 
anything to have «a Junning aceoount at that 
shop? Witte: | know 16 does. You can't im 
agine the amount of thine tksaves me Why,I 
never have to stop now to ask the price of 
anything I wish to purchase! 


There is no nation where madnesa is 
*o rareasin Turkey, where the people of all 
others think the least. In France, Germany, 
and England—countiies more Cistingulsened 


| for intellectual activity—sthe number of seul 


taste, 


cides is greater than in any other countries 
Members of the House of Commons 


| are suppited with stationery of the very best 


“Dark, soft, full of exprosstion, one | 


possible quailty, and a ywenerous use ia made 
of te During the past seaston 410.508 leteers 
were posted at the House of Commons, which 
gives an average of Oe: (0 per umber. 


Her tace bad a dreamy, faraway look. 


| He told ber they reminded him of the purple 


| meuntain topes showlng above 


the ince like 
misteon @ summer morning “Do you mean, 
she aeked softly, “that l seem off my base? 
And wlth aelight shudder ho wishdrew tnte 
the night 


The German Emperor's favorite dish 


le a lemon souMe, and his favorite drink with 
it te champagne and seltzer water, bat on 
ordinary cccasions he likes beer better than 


The Austria ia 
particularly fond of veal cutiets, and his fa 
vortte wine le Tukay. 


anything elee kinperor of 


London 
for nr 
enortuiby of eattug 


the 
u Veyetartan 
teen years, says that “tle 


Bernard Shaw, 


© base been 


(reorge 


novelist, wi 


the scorcled corpses of antiaals—canalbelilen 
with tte herofe dish ouiltted-—Lecomes tm pos 
i e the moment it Hcomes neclhousiy ft 
stead of thougiitioss!y babitual 


Antonio Maceo, the leader of the na- 
tiv army in Cuba, ts one of the tallest u 

the tropics, stanling © fees 5 tuches 
etyht Heisaliwost worshipped by hist 
jiowers, Who Lave egain and again dew 
strutted thelr: willingness to uuderg the 


gravest perti and bardalip in bls service 


A certain Mexican was condemued to 


for steallog a cao Of Kerosene. He was 


taken Out by a party of soldiers, received « 
y of siete At close range, and was 
for duad As a00n a8 the seidiors Lad gos 


sprang to bis feet and waiked to the Clty of 


Mea many riilos away, where he enters! 
& hoepite fue doctors found three 8 
ets tuibedded in Titwekull, but he wast 


-, 
sires 


l’rofessor Krafft Ebing, who holds the 


f mental diseases at the | ivere!ty, 
. e: ened t ee 
« g¢4u iia atic st 
t etn ‘ acl I sa * 
. f ing v la 
i tty t al > . 
lils ctu t 
a sthacks “a 
at 
e a 
I 4 s : 
o * ’ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Boleros of fur will be worn, but the sack 
remaine the favorite for out of door wear. 
Jackets fitted atthe back and straight in 
front are aiso well iiked. The sacks in- 
tended for winter “ear are of trcreaset 
length, and sometimes have a seam in the 
middie of the beck as well a 
pieces. 


under arm | 


The seams may be left open for an inch — 


or 80 at the bottom. High, faring collars 
remain in favor, They are stiffened and 
are lofty enough to conceal the eara As 
for sleeves, they are wonderfully dimin- 
ished, and it takes decidedly less goods to 
mineke a botice in consequence. 

White evening gowns areto be much 
worn. They are really the most useful 
ones, for all sorte of acceseortes and trim 
mings may be worn with ihem and an ef 
fect of variety obtained at comparatively 
emall expense. 

Fur occupies an linportant place im this 


winter's wardrobe, as it did in tbat of last 


winter. Often it t# merely an adornment, 
banda, revers, collars, 
it to give an alr of fashion and sam ptacues 
ness to the costume. Comparatively few 
women can saffoad fine fur garments or 
linings. Those who can are tortunate, for 
expensive furs cannot be satisfactorily im- 
itated., 

All varieties of fur are worn, end no 
kind ie really unfasbionable. Cbinchbilia 
ia notoriously short lived, and mink fades, 
And «eo these two are really more coetly 
than their first price would lead ome to 
think, since they are pot serviceat.« They 
are much seen, however, and among 
the moet pieasing in appearance 

A new costume is of purple cloth. The 
tablier is framed by two tapering paneis 
otmable. The full chemisette, of perple 
surah, is partly covered by a pointed bo 
lero of purple velvet, baving aceilar and 


are 


reverse of sable The Ligh, folded cors+iet 
is of navy blue veivet The close velvet 
sieeves havea cloth drapery at the top. 
gathered under e satrap of fur 


The abort, straight sack bas won the day 
after a severe struggie and hasa = lest at 
tained fashionable popularity. Itt to be 
worn all winter, varied in all possibie 
ways, In astrakban it is warm and ser- 
viceable for coid days, of which there are 
sure to be plenty in the majority of paces 
The collar and trimming* may be of fur. 

The substantial costumes and 
thick, decorative wools are chosen this «ee- 
son, The ornaments are of velvet, passe 
menterie and 6laborate and costiy bultona 
Velveteen is also fashionably worn, as 
wellas corduroy, complete costumes be- 
ing composed of these materiaia. Toere is 
a wide range of color to choose from, asa 
popular line of goods is always varied as 
much as possible by manulfacturets 

Capes of embroidered velvet wi.b a fur 
eollar are much worn, a8 are the less 
posing looking cioth capea. Those en- 
tirely of furof course bold thetr own, as 
they will continue to do as long a8 capes 
ofany kind are in vogue. 

The straight sack is becoming ubiqai- 
tous, itis bardly necessary to fay, aud in 
plush, velvet, cloth and fancy woolens is 


cioth 
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material, which is in great vogue for all 
purposes, may havea simple and quiet ef- 
fect or a rich and showy one, according as 
ities simply silcned and strapped or is 
covered with applications of embroidery 
and passementeris. 

As for the bolero itself, a description of 
ite manifold varieties ba+ already been 
given showing its adaptation to different 
kinds of costume. It may sccompenys 
simple gown of modest price or may be 
the most expensive part of a costly one 
In real, old lace or in open embroidery, 
with jeweled applications and metallic 
threads and spangies, itis an articie of 
extreme luxury,to be worn only with 
owns of elaboration and expense—pale 
toned velvet robes, for example, which are 
about as extravagant a sort of wear as can 
well be indulged in, since veivet attracts 
every particle of dust there is going and 
in « light coor is soiled almost by «a 
look. 

The accessories of the tollet now provid- 
ed are wonderful in variety and very 
often in expense. (iauze, chiffon, lace, 


| embroidery, ribbon, velvet, flowers and 


ceiling com poeed of | 
| combined 


a A 





| is intended fora very little girt. 


spangies are used singly or more or less 
in inpumérable formato com- 
pose adjustable decorations. One of the 
newest isasort of low necked, sleeveless 
blouse of spangled gauze, with metallic 
passementerie or galiloon as waistband and 
about the top. Frills of gauze are placed 
at (be armboies, anda gauze ruche sur- 
rounds the neck. 

As for fur neckwear, there is ample 
room for choice there. Wide stole banda, 
ending in beads and tailein all varieties 
of fur, broad shoulder collars, mach rip- 
pled, with high, faring, standing collars 
and ruchesof furon aeatin foundation, 
with stole ends, are all-new and pleasing. 
Ostrich feather ruches and collars are also 
ecen. They are more fanciful looking, bot 
less warm and serviceable, and are usually 
mede up with flowers, lace and ribbons 
Ostrich plumes aré much worn in every 
possibie way. A new model of a dress hat 
bas a moderately wide brim composed en- 


| kind of meat, but of several together, and 


tirely of tps curling downward, the crown | 


being of coarse braid. 

Wide ribbons are 
ruMes around 
bias veivet, folded douovle, is used in the 
same way. 

A great deal of bright color is employed, 
relieved aud enriched by the addition of 
black. 


arranged in erect 


the crowns of hata, and | 


} 


| boxes painted alike, with some design or 


Biack is always in evidence whenever | 


brilliant sbades are in vogue, as it «ffords 
a contrast, and a few touches of it prevent 
the tiresome and glaring «ffect of too 
large, unbroken masses of gay color. 
Among the pretty millinery models 
shown for children is the bonnet, which 
It is of 


| water green miroir velvet, and bas a large 


| full 
| ba @. 
Im- ; 


| adorn the sides also. 


made somewhat longer than it was in the _ 


@arly fail. 


Ae for the regulation jacket, somes form | 


of which always remains ip style, the new- 
est variety bas no godets In the basque, a 
significant and pleasing syuwiptom. Per- 


year, 
to BOme@ sort 


hape by another gUwns will bave 
been reduced of likeness to 
the figure they cover, instead of furrying 
out at the feet and bips in an apparent 
attempt to disguise it 

Skirts are already perceptibly smailer, 
and sleeves still more diminished. Let 


the good work go on until all bair ejoth — 


ani heavy linings are eliminated anda 
women can be modishly dressed without 
being weighted down by ber costume 
The present mode is one that accommo 
dates itselfico all sorts and conditions of 
men—or rather women—and ls of « char- 
acter that alio“s wide latitude for the at- 
tractive “‘makiog over’ of goens as well 
as for choice In the selection of new gooda 
The wealthy *oman way Casily display 
the length of ber purse in ber costame, 


while the less stiluentiy clreumstanced 
one may ingeniousiy rejuvenate her oid 
wardrobe without of neces*ily presenting 


an out of date appearance 


The peculiarities of the prevailing fash 
ions are of a kind that lend themeeives to 
development in either =iy or sia ple 
ways with equai suitat y. For example 
the littie vests wl are vrersaily wor 
with the t ' ay ay *» 
silk r Dea \ y ¢ a >. 
eomne simple but etfs ve w : gt 
colored veiveteen orol cioth ® lalier 


crown, with rows of shirring at the 

The brim is very much rippied, 
and ie lined with puffings of white mous 
eeline de soie A cluster of white ostrich 
tips is placed in front, held by a chou of 


veivet, and at the saine time veivet choux | 


The ties sre of mous 
seline de sole. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS. 


People may often be enabled to bear se 
vere pain if their bands or feet are placed 
in thoroughly warm water, the heat 
which should be kept up by repeated ad- 
ditions of bot water. 

A little ammonia in -a pail of moder 
ately-warm water is the best thing for 
cleaning windows; then a final polish with 
a soft leather. They should not be cleaned 
when the sun is on them. 

Cold cooked Spanish onion cutin slices 
and dressed with vinegar, and oii, and 
pepper, or salad cream, makes a very nice 
salad. So also does the beartof a freeh 


raw cabbage; if this ie finely cut up, it 
| jooks and tastes like lettuce. 


To revive leather on chairs, apply a mix 
ture of one part best vinegar, aod two parts 
bolied linseed oi!. Sbake well and appiy 
With a soft rag; then polish with a chamois 
leather, or siik duster. This mixture soft 
ens the leather and prevents cracking. 

Savory rice is a very nice dish made by 
boiling acupful of rice in miik till well 
done. Then add alittie more milik, two 


well beaten eggs with a littie salt and pep- | 


|}and digestion 


of | 


| before an open fire, if you can possibiy 


SS 


misty do pot risk sleeping in them, but 
sicep between the biankets. 

Never allow paraffin to be poured on s 
lighted fire This is sometimes done to 
make « Gre burn quicker, but it is a most 
Gangerces thing to do, and several lives 
have been sacrificed in consequence. It is 
also unsafe for the chimney, which the 
sudden flare-up may set alight 

When making a meat-pie, be sure and 
make a hole in the middie of the pastry on» 
the top. In the care of veal-pie, it is- 
eupeciaily necessary to let the gases of the 
meat escape, otherwise it is apt to polson 
the eatera. A case of death arose from this 
cause laely. It is also well to cook the | 


meat a littie in the oven first, while making | 
the pastry. 

If the bottom crust of fruit pies is glazed | 
with the white of an egg it will not be soft | 
and exggy. The top of all kinds of raised 
pies should be glazed. Reat the yoik of ac 
eax for a short time and add one spoonful 
of milk. When the pie is two-thirds done 
remove from the oven, brush over with 
the glaze, return to the oven and finish 
bak ing. 

Be very careful not to wear highly- 
colored stcckings or socks. A serious 
case came under our notice lately, which 
nearly ended fatally where these had been 
worn. The skin of the leg was slightiy 
broken and biocod poisoning was the re- 
salt. Brightly-colored gloves should also 
be avoided. 

Whben arranging winter clothes, re 
member that two or tbree layers of thin 
woollen porous material is warmer and 
bealthrer than one thick heavy gar- 
ment, and it has the adva.tage of being 
able to leave off one on a warmer day. 
When visiting or sitting in church, al- 
ways have a warm wrap to put on when 
you go out, rather than one heavy coat 
inat must be worn all the time. 


To make very outritious soup for an in- 
valid, do not make the stock only of one 


te very careful to takeoff every particie of 
fat when the stock is cold before using it. 

Tea should always be made with fresh! y- 
bonlied cold water, not water that har 
botlied before. 


lt 8 @ preity fancy, and in some respects 
very useful, to bave the bedroom candie 
sticks and the metai cover of the match 


flower to distinguish them from those of 
other rooms—it saves confusion and trou. 
bie. Every match box should be inclosed 
in one cf the metal cases provided in each 
pecket of a dozen purchased, and they can 
be easily painted. 

Fulier’s earth is one of those things 
which no family should be without 
When grease has been spilled upon the 
carpet a paste of magnesia and Fuller’s 
earth in equal quantities, mixed with 
boiling water, should be applied and let 
dry. When it is bard brash the powder 
away, and the grease spot will bave disap- 
peared. Fuiier’s earth and benzine wil! 
remove stains from marbie. 


Never bake a joint instead of roasting it 





help it. Medical opinions are very decided 
as to the injurious éffect upon one’s health 
when meat is bake‘ ina 
closed oven, and the gases are not allowed 
freely toe cape. Ovens can be ventilated, | 
bat few cooks will give themselves the | 


| troabie to attend to it, and, even if they do, 





per. Pour into ashaliow dish, sprinkie | 
grated cheese (Parmesan is the best for 
the purpose) over the topand bake till 
brown 

Never put on underciothes out of «a 
rawer tbat are notwell aired, boweever 
ry they may feel, and when visiting it 
sweillo testthe sheets of the bed you } 


are © sleep in by putting a band giass be 


meat is not so wholesome baked as it is if 
roasted in the old-fashioned way. 

if mothers will remember that until the | 
Oret teeth are cut there are no secretions 
in the mouth to act upon and begin the 
digestion of such starchy foods as bread 
foods and grueia, they would often save 
the stomachs of very young childrena 
great deal of trouble, 

Should you have occasion to attach tin- 
foil to peper or anything else, use a ce- 
ment made by dissolving caustic soda in | 
twice ite weight in water. Add rye flour. 


until no more of the flour will dissoive, | 
acding a litiie water and stirring ali the- 
ume To the paste thus prepared add « 
tew drope of Venice turpentine, liquify- | 
ipg the turpentine by gentile heat Tne 
pesie thus made will firmly fix tinfoil. 


To preserve bright gates or fire irons | 
from rust, make a strong paste of fresh 
lime and water, and with « fine brush 
emeéar it a8 thickiy as possible ail over the 
polished surface requiring preservation. 
By this simple means all the grates and 
Gre irons in an empty house may be kept 
for months free from harm without 
further care or atiention. 

in puting up 
use curtain 


musiin 
rings, but 


curtains, do not 
turn the finished 


of several inches, and pin with smal! pins 
just under the rod. This is much prettier 
and simpler than the ordinary way, with 
rings, and it obviates the use of deep fringe 
orcornice moulding along the top. A 
long eurtain, or piece of material bordered 
on each eige, can be pat overthe whole 
length of the rod in the same way, and 
gathered up in the centre with a tassel or 
ribbon, and the ends banging down loose 
at each corner. 

Polish Bras: or Copper.— Remove all the 
stains, by rubbing the brass with a filan- 
nel dipped in vinegar, then polish witha 
leather and dry rotten stone. 

Rab the surface of the metal with rotten 
stone and sweet oil, then rub off with: 
piece of cotton flannel, and polish with 
piece of soft leather. A solution of oxalic 
acid rubbed over brass soon removes the 
tarnish, rendering the metal bright. The 
acid must be washed off with water, and 
the brees rubbed with whiting and sof: 
leather. A mixture of muriatic acid and 
alum dissolved in water imparts a golden 
color to braes articles that are steeped in it 
for a few seconds. 

Brass ornaments should be first washed 
with a strong lye made of rock alum, in 
the proportion of one ounce of alum toa 
pint of water. When dry, rab with leather 
and fine tripoli. This will give to brass 
the brilliancy of gold. 

Copper utensils or brass articles may be 
as thoroughly cleaned and look as bright 
by washing them witb a solation of salt 
and vinegar as by using oxalic acid, and 
the advantage of ranning no risk of 
poisoning either children or careless per- 
sons. Use as much salt as the vinegar 
witli dissolve, and apply witb a woolen 
rag, rubbing vigoroualy, tben polish with 
pulverized chaik, and the article wiil look 
like new, with littie labor, as the acid of 
the vinegar is very efficient in removing 
all stains from either copper or brass, 

The quickest and easiest way to brighten 
copper or brass, is to wet acloth in astrong 
solution o1 oxalic acid, and rub till it is 
clear, then dip a dry flannel into tripoli or 
prepared chalk, and rub it well 

A good paste for cleaning brass may be 
made by mixing one part oxalic acid and 
six parts rotten stone, with equal parts of 
train oil and spirits of turpentine, making 
8 thick paste of the whole. 

Clean brass witb a solution made by dis- 
solving one tablespoonful oxalic acid and 
two tablespoonfuls tripoliin half pint of 
som water. Apply with a woolen rag, and 
after a few minutes wipe dry and polish. 

Wash with warm water to remo ve grease, 
then rub with a mixture of rotten stone, 
soft soap, and oil of turpentine, mix to the 
consistence of stiff putty. The stove should 
be powdered very fineand sifted; anda 
quanti y of the mixture may be made suf- 
ficient to last fora longtime. A little of 
the above mixture snould be mixed with 
water, rubbed over the metal, then rub- 
bed briskly with a dry, clean rag or 
leather, and a beautiful polish will be ob- 
tained. 

How often should the Teeth be Cleaned? 
—The teeth should be cleaned at least 
twice a day, once in the morning and 
again before going to bed. If the breath 
eamelis bad, or there is a nasty taste in the 
mouth, they ought, in addition, to be 
washed after every meal. The teeth shoulu 
never be scruobed, but genutiy rabbed 
with a bacger haired brush or a piece of 
flannel Any tooth-powder answers toe 
purpose, those that contain carbolic acid 
Or other disinfectant being preferabie. 
The foliowing is an exceedingiy good pre- 
paration, especiaily if the teeth have a 
tendency to decay : 

Powdered orris root, powdered cuttle 
bone, and powdered bard soap, of each 1 
Grachm; carbonate of caicium, carbonate 
of magnesium, of each 2 ounces; oil of 
cloves 15 miniwe, attar of roses 5 minims. 

Tne mouth sbould always be rinsed out 


' at (he same time with some miid wash as 


the following: 
Borax 1 ounce, glycerine 2 ounces, rose- 


| water 1 pint 


If the guas bleed readily a wash con- 


| taining myrrh is better than a powder, as 


this drug bardersthe gums. The follow- 
ing are two of the best preparations. 
Tincture of myrrh 2 ounces, boracic acid 
‘, Ounce, rose water | pint; this to be used 
pare, or equal parie of tincture of myrrh 
and glycerine of borax. This is sold by 
every druggist under the nameof ‘‘tinc- 
ture of myrrh and borax,” and is to be 
used diluted with three or four times its 
bulk of water. 
Une cannot 
teeth 


be too carefui about the 
; any decayed cones should be at once 
seen tO, andany stumps ought to be re 
moved a2 e00n as possibie, otherwise they 
may cause great annoyance and set up 


tween them. If itcomes out cloudy and i edge over the front of the rod to the depth | Serious disesee of the tongue and mouth. 

















An Armenian Wedding. 


BY G@ BB 








sre seated togetber in double rows 

The room is decorated in the usual 
Armenian fastion, with mirrors, carpets, 
divans. Bowls of blue china stand on 
ledges close to the ceiling 

These are heirlooms, and must not be 
broken for fear of illluck. There isa 
gaudy chandelier in the middle of the 
room, surmounted by a glass peacock, and 
tin sconces shine duliy through tbe thick 
haze of tobacco smoke. 

As 1 enter, with as little noise as possi- 
bie, every one rises ¢ffusively. According 
to oriental ideas of etiquette, a certain 
amount of importance in one’s demeanor 
ia indispensable. 

The Orientals have no notion that it can 
pay to ;espect a man who does not respect 
himeeif; and, :herefore, if a Pasha of two 
tails visite you, you should demean your- 
self as if you were a Pasha of three. This 
may not be a very gentlemanly rule of 
conduct; but itis one which is almost in- 
dispensabie. 

A one-eyed gentieman in a blue dress- 
ing-gOWu assures me that it is the proud- 
est day of his life to weicome such a dis- 
tinguished guest in Mardin. 

A window is opened to iet the smoke 
clear away, and with two hundred and 
seventy-three movements of the right 
arm I salute the ninety one guests. 

The bridegroous'’s father takes hie piace 
below a buriy Turk with a wole on bis 
forehead—a Moh«mmedan is always en- 
titled to sit above a Christian. 

Then come six Turkish officers, then a 
boy sucking a cigaretie, and a Kurd chief, 
who, in consideration of receiving « big 
present, has promised not to molest the 
bride and bridegroom. 

He has fine aqualine features, small 
ears,and tiny feet. His dress consists of 
silk turban bDiazing with faisa bDriiliants, 
striped silk trousers, and a goid-iaced, 
tight-fitting jacket. A natty Diack lam 
skin over-jacket fits close to his shouiders, 
and a crimson sash, studded with siiver- 
hilted daggers, exucircle the waist of this 
bandsowe dare-devil. Nextto the Kurd 
sits a svlemn-lockin fire worshiper, in 
closely-fitting black cloth jacket, trousers 
and astrakan cap. 

The proceedings commence with a small 
giass of mastic (a most evii-smeilliug 
spirit) all round, including the boy. Then 
come the musicians; they are shabby and 
mournful, and their discordant meiccdies 
sound like the howling of a peck of 
woives. 

Then there is a solo on an Arabic barp. 
The performer is so energetic, his /ittle 


N INETY ONE men snd boyso! all ages 


tum-tiddy tum tiddy-tums so rapid, and 
bis despair at the conduct of one Fatima 
80 great that we are fuliof syimpathy whev 
be declares his intention of quaffing the 
flowing bowi which sbe hands to him evep 
should itcontain poison: for one giance 
from her eyes can transform the deadiicet 
draught into life-giving necter. And so 
on, until the Kard and the Persian voian- 
teer to dance. 

The Kurd takes the Persian’s right band 





|*drum’”’ to 


in his left. They commence proceedings | 


with a ‘one-two three, one-two-tores, bop, 
skip, and juwp,’”’ to which tbey add a 
voval accoiu paniinvent. 

“W hat are they singing abou: ?’’ | ask, 
after fifieen minutes of this mounoton:.us 
performance, 

‘“*The death of a Kurd prince.’’ 

After another quarter of an bour has 
elapeed | make the same inquiry. 

“Ob, Etfendi, the death of anoiber Kurd 
prince.” 

After supper, which is s6rvei on an 
enormous circuiar tray supported by a 
low stool, we returned to the saion. 

Sbrilier and sbriiler ring out the flageo- 
lets in the courtyard. ‘Tambourine anu 
guitar players josiie each other; a thrill of 
excitement lights up the impassive coun- 
nances of the spectators, 

“What are they going to do?’ | ask. 
‘“W bere’s the brijJegroom ?”’ 

“Effendi, they are going to cress him. 
By Allah, he cometb.’’ 

A brawpy barber, bis arms bare t& 
elbow, busties in. 


be 
His assistant carries a 


chair, over which is spread a flowered 
towel. Then enters a procession 

’ is yroeow, his intenance 
aM i) € th r aS 

. x 

pacnizing 

After be is sbaved y be r, a 
variety of costiy and wonderful garments 
aré putupon bim, ali of them gifts fron 


his ‘air Gemira. 


| 
j 








Fourteen of the bridegroom's brothers, 
each boiding a candle in the right hand, 
strip bim to the skin, and then reclothe 
bim— pew undergarments, three green siik 
waistcoats, a biue silk robe, sash, flowered 
white satia overcoat, two jackets over that, 
a long loose bius robe, and a new fes 

The stockings, however, do not fit, and 
the bridegroom gruuibies. Then he kisses 
iny bands, and sits down beside me on the 
divan. 

“I suppose you're very happy ?”’ I some- 
what infelicitously ask, not knowing how 
to begin. 

He smiles as if in paia. 

“You love your bride very much ?” 

“Very much indeed.” 

““W bat’s ber name ?’’ 

“Effendi, | forget.”’ 

Fortunately, at this juncture the music 
again strikes up in the courtyard, and 
dancing begins with great spirit around 
two bonftires—the women at une and the 
men at the oi her. 

A group of old women squat on the 
housetop” In another corner of the court- 
yard the flames throw a Rembrandtish 
light upon a group of withered crones. 

Six beautiful Armenian girls, carrying 
bandles of the bride’s clothes on their 
heads, take their piaces at a third fire. 
They are amali and slight, with melting 
dark eyes, voluptuous form and tiny 
bands. They whirl round and round, 
blazing with gold and silver coin, in a 
kind of waitz step, their short blue robes 
displaying beaatifuliy moulded ankles. 

Mostof them wear biue muslin veils, 
strings of pearis in their long braided 
tresses, and heavy gold bangles on wrists 
and ankles. Their dancing embodies the 
poetry of motion. 

Now darting soft, languishing looks 
upon the spectators, pow revolving around 
each other with parted lips and flashing 
eyes, they are alike attractive and beauti- 
ful in their unaffected enjoyment and art- 
less desire to please. 

Nearthe dancers stand several old wo- 
men wbo utter at intervalsa peculiarly 
shrill cry, thereby invoking all good in- 
fluences upon the bappy couple. 

To-morrow eveving the bride, sur- 
rounded by her triends, wiilgo to the 
eburch dooron borseback: the bridegroom 
walks. 

On their arrival the priest will come to 
the porch and explain to bride and bride- 
groom the obligations of matrimony. 

The procession will then march slowly 
round the chuich, preceded by players on 
Oeils and cyu.baia. On reaching the altar, 
the bride aud brideg:oom’s foreheads will 
be piaced in juxtaposiiion, and their 
heads tied logeiber with goid chaiaos, 

The bride keeps Lerself veiled for three 


|; days, and is not ieft alone with her bus 
| band until this time bas 6lapaed. 
parchment covered fingers so aciive, his | 


_—_— >? 

ASTONISHING. Puaysiologists are agreed 
that of all the wondrous mechanism in 
tbs buman body, thatof the “inner ear’’ 
(as it is called) is by far the most astonish- 
ing. No musigal instrument ever in- 
vented was a tenth pari so intricate or so 
perfectiy adapted to its special work. 

Tbe waves of air which constitute 
“sound” are received in the tube of the 
“outer ear,’’ and cause the higbly-elastic 
vibrate mavy thousands of 
times a second, justin the saine way as 
tue receiver of a telephone. 

Every movement of this tympanum, no 
iuelier how sight or how rapid, sets ipo 
molon lhe three sisaii Doues constituting 
ihe “middle ear,’’ which bear # striking 
resem bDianuce to a hammer, an anvil, and 
&slirrup respsctively. Tue whole three, 
altnough inost perfectly 
tiny as to be easily placed upon 
cent piecs. 

Tne stirrup just fits a bole in the bony 
“inner ear’ (shaped iike a anal: sheil) and 


a three- 


———_———__—_——_»— 


shaped, are #0 | 





works io aud Out of this hole iike a piston | 
‘in « pugip; and though the drum vibrates | 


el ai 
responds to every stroke. Each time it 
moves arippie it sent through the liquid 
(he snail. shell. 

this 
Where the true 
are #ituaied. 


copnleuts of 
it is inside inner @ar (ihe cocilea) 
souud-p rcéiving organs 
An eé6minent Itall non ana- 


lomist, the Marquis Corti, bas made the 


sstouisbiogly rapid rate the alirrup | 
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sound we bear is a compound one in 
reality, and that the wave motion is 
brokea up inside the ear till it strikes 
only the corresponding notes on ‘-Corti’s 
keyboard.” 

These affect the auditory nerve attached 
to them, but the brain becomes cognizant 
of all the notes simultaneously and so 
blends them again into the single sound 
which bas set the whole eiaborate ma- 
chinery at work. 

i 2 

Paip To THE Emrsrorn —The German 
Emperor receives bis state allowance quar- 
terly in advance, 

The money is twice counted by different 
functionaries at the National Treasury,and 
is afterwards placed in a number of strong 
boxes and carried to the Royal Mail wagon, 
waiting at the door between a troop of 
mounted soldiers. 

Alter the load has been placed in the 
vehicle, the Ministers of Finance of the 
empire and the kingdom place the seals of 
their respective offices on the door, and ae- 
company the Minister of the Royal bouse- 
hold in bis carriage to the palace, the mail 
wagon, with its escort follow immediately 
behind. 

Not until the money is actually de- 
posited inthe vaults of the Emperor's 
Berlin palace does the Minister of the 
Housebold sign the receipts, which are 
made out in the nawe of “‘Wilbelm’’ and 
**William Imperator,”’ respectively, one- 
balf of the sum being derived from the 
Treasury of the German Ewpire. 

Two days later the Court functionaries 
receive their pay, but although the Em- 
peror receives his salary in advance, not 
one of the employes is similarly favored, 
#0 that the Euiperor ia practically always 
three months bebind in the pay list of his 
bousebold. 

At no great Court in Europe are the sal. 
aries so low as thatof Berlin. This is not 
surprising, when the enormous number 
of persons who figure on the pay-roll is 
taken into consideration. 

For instance, there are no fewer than 
five hundred pbousemaids and one thou- 
sand eight hundred iiveried footmen in 
the Imperial household. Every servant 
is entitled to a pension after twenty years’ 
ser vice. 

Out of bis civil list the Emperor is ex- 
pected to pay the allowances of the vari- 
ous members of bis family; but this is not 
a heavy drain on bis purse. His brother, 
Prices Henry, and his brother-in-law, 
Prince Frederick Leopold, have each in- 
herited immense private fortunes, aod are 
practically independent of any allowance, 
while the only otber princes of bis house, 
Piiuce Albert of Hiuuswick, the crazy 
Prince Alexander, and the eccentric, yet 
talented, Prince (ieorge, ali three eiderly 
men, aré known Ww be exccedingly 
weallihy. 

_— OS 

Some Kova Wipows.—It is somewhat 
astonishing to reckon the number of royal 
widows, regnant or uncrowned, now more 
or leas in public view. 

First, of course, comes ber Majesty the 
Queen. Nextto her one must rank her 
eidest daughter, Victoria, morecommonly 
known as the Ea: press Frederick of Cer- 
many. 

Then, in the same family circie, there are 
the Duchess of Aibany, born Princess of 
Waldeck Pyrmont, and widow of the 
Queen's youngest sun, and the lately be- 


| reaved Princess of Battenberg. 


Upen the Continent there area pair of 
widowed queens regect— Maria Christina 
of Spain and Emma of Holland. Both 
have won golden cpinions from those 
they govern, pO less than from impartial 
onlookers, 

Queen Emma is, by the way, sister to 
the Duchess of Aibany, who is said to 
bave been the first choice of King Wiil- 
liam of Holland. 

Kut nune of the queens or em presses 
cau potoutof court Dagmar, some time 


of Denmark, pow the widowed Cazarina, | 


Marie Feodorovna. 
It must bave gone bard with her, io 


| spite of the splendors tLe Change implied, 


asiouiebing discuvéry by the ald of power- 
ful microscopes, (ual there are Lere some 
2 WO fatlened arcies constituting @ com- 
p © Spiral Sal ss@ up the cochiea, and 
+ née { «a is rea y @ pial 

x é A 

* 

* x 

4 a ww “ aw» 

ave la 44 Le pia ne wil } 
tox includes isande of keys and 
chorda. 

The theory advanced is that every ' 


to give over ber Danish name, which 
means “‘daydawn,”’ for an appellation so 
cumbrous, Feodorovna means, by the 
way, ‘daughter of Theodore,”’ 

Austria. royaity bas two widows, be 
tween whom itie bard tosay which bas 
bad the more tragic story. 

Ail the stil 
tragedy 


worid reiwem bere the 


y of Meyerling—bow the Crow: 
© mud ph shot himeelf, lea‘ g bis 
- foe Stepbar + a widow | 6 eh k a 

shadow of ail for the time 


Her 
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her husband,Maximilian, shot, only be- 
cause she had gone to Europe sekiog be!p 
for bim where no help was. 

Besides the widowed ex Empress Eu- 
genie, France basa Duchessof Oriesns, 
whom the Legitimists rank as Queen Do- 
wager. 

we 

MgpicaL Mornruine Staves —“it is 
unfortunately too true,” said a doctor re- 
cently, “that quitea namber of medical 
men are themselves addicted to mor- 
pbine. 

“Of course their pationta know nothing 
about it; but their madical friends do, par- 
ticularly those who use morphine them- 
selves: for itiaa fact that siaves of this 
habit fraternise and openly recognize their 
terrible brotherhood. 

“The temptations toa doctor to take up 
the insidious vice, which soon becomes a 
horrible siavery, are many and terribie. 

“They begin in the hospital, where the 
young surgeon is called on to perform try- 
ing duties at all bours of the night, end 
where be soon learns, perhaps from the 
example of others, that a ‘jab’ of the 
needle at once steadies the nerves and 
renders him fit for any service, 

“And so it goes on until one day he finds 
himeelf unable to stop. He intends, fully 
intenda, to do 80 as soon as circumstances 
permit; but those circumstances never do 
permit. 

“On the contrary, they lead him deeper 
into the mire, and, loathing bimeeif, hid- 
ing bis secret from the world, he goes out 
into practice a confirmed morphine in- 
ebriate,’’ 

SL A AT ——— 

STRANGELY do some people talk of ‘‘xet- 
ting over’ a great sorrow—overieaping it, 
pessing it by, thrusting it into oblivion. 
Bot no one ever does that—at least no 
nature whioh can be touched by the feel- 
ing of grief atall. The only way is to 
pases through the ocean of affection #l- 
emniy, slowly, and with humility and 
faith, as the Ieraelites prased through the 
sea. Then its very waves of misery will 
divide and become to us a wallon the right 
side and on the left, untiithe gulf narrows 
nod parrows before our eyes, aud we land 
safe on the opposite shore, 
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Radway’s Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 
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inthe Back, Chest, or Limbs. It 
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Pain Remed 


f reading thi 
WIth Pais 
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| pene, Vertign, Comtiveness, lies 


Sut she has no continuing sorrow such | 


as has driven t madness 


Ew press of 


Carlotta, once 
Mexico, who missed seeing 


Sick Headache, 
Fomale Complaints, 


Bitlousness, 
indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, 
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And all Disorders of the Liver. 
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system ofa ‘ 
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Humorous. 


A LOVERS REASON. 
Since you are you, and lam I, 
It dows not need a passer-by 
To tell us we exist and why. 


What happy moment they have missed 
Who have not managed to exist 
Kither ae kissers or as kissed. 





It is not necessary to use water in 
pourtng over a book. 


A telegraph wire is like a mustacho— 
It is of no use when it is down. 


Just 80 long as @ woman retains her 
maiden name her maiden alm ts to change It. 


Bingo: Does your baby sleep well ? 
Dingo: 1 don't know; I'm away from home 
all day. 


When a cow gives you a horn, it is 
more polité than truthful to say you bave 
bad a milk punch. 


“The evil that men do lives after 
them" Even when an amateur corpetiat 
dies, be leaves the fatal instrument behind 


It rather annoys a woman after she 
has had a ohild christened some romantic 
Indian name, & learn that the name, trans 
lated, means “old boots.” 


Rome genius has invented a machine 
to play pianos, This will fll along felt want. 
When two young people of opposite sex are 
in the parior in the evening, the old lady 
don't begin to saunter in anti) the plano stop. 


**Misea Yam ien’t at all musical.”’ 

“How do you knowt" 

“] offered to sing ‘Oh, 
night, and eiie eatd she d promise anything il 
1 wodldu't.” 


Dismal Dawson: I’m trying to git 
back to me poor old mother. Bhe sin't soon 
mie face for ten yoars. 

The offensive plutocrat: 1 guess that te the 
truth, Why don’t you wash itt 


‘How is the weather out?’’ 
Mrs, Wick wire 

“Very puxilistic,” replied Mr. Wickwire, 

* Very Lbowt" 

“Windy and threatening " 


Miss Flighty: Have you decided to 
take any part in the (iscusston, “What will 
we doin Heavent" 

Good wilntater: No, wiles Lam at present 
much more interested In the question, “What 
rliail we do to get there?” 


Firet lady: I don't sce how you can 
afford to let your lodgers owe you severul 
wooks’ rent. 

Bheoond lady: Well, it's Ife this. When 
they're in debt tt affects their appetites, they 
never like toask for a seeond helptog, so it 
comes Cheapest to the ead. 


Master, addressing his Irish man ser- 
vant: Terrence, lin woing Into the country 
stay at my mothers pisoe If M.. bubloy 
oalis tell him that I'll be baok on Tuesday 

Terrence: Begorra, | willeor!t And (after a 
pause) what will 1 be after suaytuy to him if le 
doesn't call, sort 


promise me,’ leet 


aaked 


Jinks, ata party: I don’t see what's | 


the matter with that pretty woman over 
there. Bhe wus awfully flirty a iltslio while 
ago, and now she won't have anything to do 
with me. 

Stranger: | 
wife. 


Timmins: | am afraid | am getting 
old. A giggitug girl fe becoming a nuteanoce 
tome 

Simmons: Youare not getting old; you are 
werely getting middlieoaged. When you be 
gin to grow old you will commence Itktng 
Kixgling giris again 


‘I suppose that it would take a great 
deal of observation and experience © enalle 
a ian to pick the fastest horse entered for a 
race," she remarked, 

“Yes, repiied the man of mourufal ex 
perience; “Lut that isn't what you are trying 
todo. What you want to do ts to pick the 
horse that ts going to win.” 


have Just cowie in. She's my 


of his customers as follows: 
‘lam able to offer you cloth Iiike the on 
closed sample at ¥ franes the metre. In case | 





| stretched arma, 
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CHILD SACRIFICE. 





lt is usually believed that the practice 
originated in Phoniciaa The Pbwaicians 


| were a very reiigious people in thelr way; 


polytheists and idolaters, but showiag in 
many ways au extraordinary reverence 
for thelr gods. 

Ip every city the temple was by far the 
finest buliding, full of rich and besutiful 
ornaments gifted to it in honor of the 
gods. 

The supreme ruler deemed it the high- 
est honor to uphold the worsbip of the 
gods, and for the most part bore a name 
that denoted bis reliance on one of them 
for protection and guidanee. 

The coinage bore religious emblems, the 
figure heads on the stipe were often im- 
ages of the gods, and all great undertak- 
Ing® were preceded by endeavors to oon- 
ciliate their favor. 

Ae Bt Paul said afterward of the Jews, 
“They bad a seal for God,” or rather for 
their gods, ‘‘but not according to know!l.- 
oige.’’ 

Yet nowhere did religion show worse 
than in Phwnicla. An old Latin proverb 
was verified: ‘The corruption of the best 
things je the worst,” or, ae we sey in Eng 
lish, ‘'The best wine turnsto the sourest 
vinegar.” 

Two very horribie practioes became rife 


under the shadow of religion—licentious 


orgies and child sacrifices. 

The one was oonnected with the wor 
ship of the female deity, Astarte or Ash- 
wreth; the other of the mele, Baal, as he 
was eailed generally; but other names 
were given to him by other nations who 
practised bis worship, such as Moloch or 
Chemosb. 

The Cansani‘es that inhabited Palestine 
long before the Israelite: were either 
Phe .icians or much inflaenoed by them; 
and it was the sbominations that pro- 
ceeded from this atrocious worship that 
doomed them to the Judgment which the 
Israelites infilcted. ' 

It Is @asy to see how horrible the oon- 
sequences must have been when practices 
of this sort were supposed to have the 
sanction of the gods. 

In most cases it is some check to evil 
when it le believed to be offensive to the 
powers of Heaven; but here, whore Heaven 
waa hold to favor lust sand murder, not 
only had the salt lostiitasavor, but it bad 
itself become a creator of corruption, aud 
there was absolutely nothing to prevent 
the people from becoming one disgusting 
tase of moral putridity. 

We have no very authentic acoount of 
the manner in whieh children were offer- 
ed in sacrifices to the gods. 

The most ninute deecriptiona are de 
rived from the writers in the Talmud, aud 
from other persons outside, who way not 
bavo bad personal kuow ledge of the prao 
ticea they describe. 

Bat we know that the offerings were 
presented to Baai or,Moloch as the gods of 
tire, aud, to be acoeptable, they required 
to be copsumed by his own element. 


“The wode of death was horrible The | 


rabbis describe the image of Moloch as a 
human figure witha bull’s bead and out- 
and the aseount which 
they give le confirmed by what Diodorus 
Siculus relates of the Carthaginian 
K ronos, 

“His imege, Diodorus saya, was of metal, 
and was made bot by a fire kindled within 
it; the victims were placed in ite arms and 
thenoe roiled into the fiery lap below. The 
most usual form of the rite was tbe saort 


| fee of children, especially of their eldest 


do pot hear from you, | shall conclude that | 


you wish to pay only #& franos. In order to 
lvee no thie, | accept the last mentioned 
price." 

De Lole: Where do you intend tw 
spend your vacation? 

De Pole: 1 aim gotng to our miikman’s dutry 
farm. There ie the finest kind of fishing tn 
that nelyghborhood. 

De Lole: Hub! You don't take his word for 
it, do yout 

De Pole: No, tndeed. 
trout tn his miik. 


Bearded stranger: Madam, you may 
not recognise ine, bul yeare ago, when but a 
liccie child, 1 lived next door, and ove day, tu 
my childish romwpe, 1 lost a button from my 


‘ ‘ 


We've found young 


eost. | bad no mother, as you Know; and 
slall lever forget, madam, that you took ux 
in and sewed ua ther « forme? Ab, madau 
is “ om throug ‘ these 

y ‘ t & et 
on . 

n “ “ ' 
io f 

is 4 ] s & t 
ooat 


é : | « b arena. 
Calinaux, a shopkeeper, writes w one | plans 


“This custom was grounded in part on 
the notion that children were the dearest 
possession of their parents, and, fo pary 
(hat @@ pure and innocent beings, they 
wore Whe offerings of atonement most cer- 
tain to pacify the anger of the deity; and 
further that the god of whose essence the 
generative power of nature wae hed a jost 
title tothat which was Degotten of man, 
and tothe surrender of their children’s 
lives. 

“Voluntary offering on the partof the 
parente waa essential to the succes of the 
sacrifice; even the frat born, nay, the only 
obild, of the family was given up. 

‘The parents stopped the cries of their 
children by fondling and kissing them, 
for the viotim ought not to weep; and the 
sound of complaint wes drowned in the 
din of flutes and kettie-drums,”’ 

Mothers, sooording to Plutarch, stood by 
soba; if they wept 


sobbed, they “, 6 honor of 


ut tears or or 


the act, and 
air 


were an uceda notwith- 


standing. Such sacrifices took piace either 


annually or on an appointed 


' fore great enterprises, 


day, or be- | 


DumMyY Guasts aT HoTe1ra.—At various 
times and in various ways there bave been 
published particulars of many atrange 
callings and oocupations, bat in this con- 
nection we have by no means exhausted 
the peculiar ones. 

Only the other day the writer camo 
across , quite by sccident, & well-dreased, 
gentiemanly man, who forse great portion 
of bis time js boused and boarded in juz 
ury in bis capacity of a dummy guest at 
botela. 

The exercise of his queer profession is 
brought about thus, Whena new hotel 
first opens, itis somewhat difficult to at 
tract visitors till the reputation of the 
plac} iaknown. Mow ocowes in the use of 
the dummy guest 

Half a dosen or #0 of these, all men who 
bave moved in good society, but are re 
duced In pocket, are communieated witb; 
andin return for their presence in the 
botel they arealiowed apartments and 
board, free of charge, till the rooms they 
| oooupy aball be wanted by genuine pay- 
| ing quests. 
| The dummy guests have to be well 
| dressed, and have nightly to appear at the 

table d’hote, in order togive the new hotel 
| an appearance of cheerfulness and prose 
| perity. Im this way the dummies are 
| sometimes in residences for months ate 
| time, 
Hotele at seaside places largely avail 
| themeelves of theee dummy guesta, who 
are supposed to recommend the hotel to 
their friends and acquaintances; and hotels 
that bave done bed business in the past, 
and Lave juat obanged proprietorabip, 
usually adopt the same wethod of filling 
what would otberwise be empty rooms; 
for a number of vacant roome in a hotel is 
an extremely prejudicial attribute of any 
establishment. 

In some few cases where a dumm> guest 
has avery large circle of acquaintances, 
with special facilities for: «commendation, 
additional recom pense is often made him 
in the form of casb, 

—— —— 6 oe: 

Ws are born in Lops, we pass our obild- 
hood in Lope; we are governed by hope 
through the whole course of our Lives; lu 
Our Laat inoments nope te flattering to us; 
and not till the beating of the tieart shall 
eease will Its benign is fluencs leave as. 








RIPARS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 
BOWELS AGS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


KIPANS TARBUI.ES are the best Medicine known 
for tndigestion, Hillou suers, Healache, Constipation, 
Dyspepsla Chronic Liver Troubles, ifasiness, Offen- 
sive Breath, and all disorders of the stomach, Liver 
and towels, 

Kipans taboles are pleasant to take, safe, effectual, 
aud give linmediate relief, Sold by druggists. 


PLAYS 


DOLLARD & CQ., 


Iitalognea, Speakers for School, 
] Catalowue frea 


Club and Parlor. 
T. &. BEMISON, Pobtisner, Chicago, UL 





| TOUPBEB wie 
i223 i. 
CHESTNUT 8T. % 
Philadelphia, , } 
Premier Artistes* f< 





IN HAIR. ™ | 


the CELEBRATED GU BAMEK 
BAND TOU- 
Description of 


inventors of 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC 
PEERS, and Manufacturers of 
Urpvamental Hair for Ladies and Gentiemen. 

Instructions to evable Ladies and Gentlemen tc | 
measure their owa heads with acc ; 


TOUPEBS AND BCALPS, ror wias, IFCHES, 


back asfaraa bald. (No.3. From ear to ear 
_ Over the top. 

.  — | No. 4 Trem oar 

ver e@ crowo roun ¢ foreh ° 

of the head. | - 
They have alway ready for sale a spiendid Stoc 

Gents’ } - Tou Ladies’ Wigs, ook 

Priseties, Braids, Curia etc,, bead 

fare!, and as cheap as any establiahment in the Union 


tention. 


alr. 


This tion has taauafactured and sold 
volar Tor the pat Sty yaar "and fee mere are 
never yet fh 
Gemard forit kr steadily increas wigens = 
Aiso DOULLARD'S REGKNERATIVE CREAM tc 
be used ia co ction with the Herbaninum when t! e 
Wiate te en 1 se needs an oil. 
ra. mondson torter writes to M . 
& Co., & send her a bottle of their erventec ane 
tract for the Hair. | Mrs. Gorter hag tried in vain to 
n anything oq to it as a dresal 
a ‘ og for the hair 


MS. EUMONDS0N GORTER 


Oak Lodge Tho 
Nov., B.'s. J Norwich, Nertelk. Rnglana. 
NaVY Par Orrica, PMILADRLPRia. 

) have csed ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash.’’ regularly for upwards of five 
— with great advantage. My hair, from ra idiy 

nning, Was early restored, and has been Kept 3 it 
in its wonted thickness and streagth. It is the heat 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 


wash | have ever used. 
To Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD, 12233 Chestnatat *hila 
i have frequently, during a number of none t used 
the ‘ Deters"e martentem Extract,’’ and | do ne 
Know of any which equais it asa pleasan 
and healthful cleanser ef the hair. . = ne 
Very respectfully, 
: LEONARD MYERS 
. a9 Kr-Mem er of Comgresa, 6th District 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale und retail, and 


DOLLARD & CoO. 
CHESTNUT STREET. 


1223 
GENTLEMEN'S Hain CUTTING aNnp SHAVING 
_&ADIBS’ AND CHILDREN’S Hain CUTTING, 
| None but Practical Male and Femaie Artists Em- 

ployed. . 











Dellard’s ees ~ - Extract fer the | 


IMCEBS. No.1, The round of the | 
No.1. The round of the head. | 
bead, No. 2, From forehead over | 
Nu. 2. From forehead | the head to neck, No. 2. 
| 


to car 


y manofac- | 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- | 





Reading Railroad. 


Anthract tg Uoal. No Bmoke. No Cinder 
On and after November 15, 1896. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada. 


Buffalo Day ~ + } dally 9.0am 


Parior and Din Pe 
Black Diamond Express Weok-d ol r 
For Buffalo, (Parlor Car) 12.0pm [{3~ 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. dally, 200M J>> 
Sleeping © ' 2.46pm 


Williams Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.10 a m, 4,05 
pm. Tatty (Sleeper) 11.30 p m. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Hellefonte Express 
(Sleeper daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORE. 


00, 4.02, 5.70, 6, . 

12,05 nw Sundays—8.30, 9.30, 11.50 (dint 
am, 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) p 
night. 

Leave Mth and Chestnut Sts., 4.00, 11.04, 
(Dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dint 
Pe: Sunday 4.00a m. 12.¢4, (dining car), 4.10, 6, 

8 


ing car) 
m, 12.05 


1, 

19, (dining car). 11.55 p m, 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.20, 8.00, 
9.00, 10,00, 11.40 — m, 1.80, 2.00, 8.30, 4,00 (two-boar 
train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 
9.0 pm, 12.15 night. Sua 
11.30, a m, 2,00, 4.00, 5.00 p m, 12,16 t. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains 


on night trains to and from New York. 
FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AN 8,00, 


m, (9.45 pw, 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phonirvilie and Pottstown—Express, 8.%, 10.19 
am, 13.45, 4.06, 6.30, 11.0pm. Accom. 4.D, 7.4, 
11,08 a m, 1. 4.%, 5.33, 7.0 pm. Sundays—Erx- 
wy 4.0, 9. am, 1.90pm. <Accom., 7.0, 
1.34 a m, 6.15, p m. 

Por Reafing-fxpress, %.3%5, 10.10 am, 18.46, 4.05, 
6.80, 11.3 pm, Aceom,, 4.2, 7.46a m, 1.424, 4.35, 
5.83 7.8) p m. Sunday—Express 4.00, 9.06 a m, 
11.30 p m. Aecom., 7.0) am. 6.15 pm, 

Vor Lebanon and Harrisvurg—Kxpress, 8.%, 10.19 
m, 4.0, 630 p m. Accom.,4.0 a m, 1.42 7.0 
m. Sunday—Express, 4.0 am. Accom., 7.00am 
4.15pa. 

For trettysburg, 8.35, 10.10a m. 

For t’otisvilie—Express, 8.35, 10.10 a | 4,06, 

1.42 p m. 


cr 


- 


6.3), 


11.3 pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.45a S8un- 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.30 p m. Accom. 
7.0am, 6.15 p m. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 8.36, 10.19 
am, 4.06 


" ee. m. Sunday—Express. 9.06 a m, 

11.30 pm. Additional for Shamokin—Ex week - 
days, 6.3% pm. Accom., 4.20am, Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.0 am 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.10 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharvee; 
W eek-days— Express, 9.00 am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 p m. 


Accommodation, 8,00a m,6.30p m. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 9.00, 10.00 am. Accommodation, 8,00 a m, 
4.45 p wm. 


Parlor Cars on all express trains, 
Lakewood, week-days, §.00am, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA IBLE CITY. 


9.45am, 4.15pm. Pundays, 9.00a m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 1005 
Chestnut street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street 
an ate us, 

Uniou Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences, 

t. A. SWEIGARD, C. G@. HANCOCE 

Goveral Superintendent, General Passenger Agent. 
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ORGANS 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken by 

ikers of the raw materials used by me in con- 
structing the Crowns 

The Crown is the only Piano which contains the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age and 
by the use of which you can imitate perfectly the 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord, 
Music box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Etc. 

THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS 

the IHlustrate r Catal 

y, sent free A<k for it 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 5 
245-253 Washington Boul,, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Don't boy 4} 
and examine a 


uven gue, telling, the whole 


) ul 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
PIANO 8 OR & ORGANS 


Anyone Knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanes River,’’ either ‘*in the head, ’’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play It WITHOUT ARY PREVIGUS EROWLESSE OF 
WESiC. IMBEBTELY correctly and with good 
effect, ou the pianoor organ, with the asaist- 
ance of this §UIBE. 








By giving the student the power to play 
IMMELRIATELY Sweilve tunes of different character 


this Dumber of pleces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any alr or 
tune that may be heard or known 
e will be se pany address, all post- 
age paid 1 receipt of FIFTY CLET$. Postage 
Mamps, 2's, taken. Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
~ 726 Sansem St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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